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LONDON, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER |3rx. Fourpence. 


Stomped B Edition, Fivepence. 








mersL ACADEMY OF ARTS. . _ On 
WEDNESDAY, the J0th inst, being the Eighty-Eighth 
Anniversary of the Foundation of th: "Royal Academy of Arts, at 
a MRUNERAT. ASSEMBLY of . the academicians the following 
Silver Medals were awarded 

To of aay RICHARD MO2RIS, for the best Painting 
‘from the 

To Mr. OILIP RICHARD MOERIS, for the best Painting 
from the Living Draped Model. 

To Mr. VICTOR BKOUTELLIER, for the best Drawing from 


the Life. 
To Mr. GEORGE JAMES MILLE, for the best Model from 


the Life. 

To Mr. aha SIMONS CONSTAILE, for the best Architec- 
tural Draw 

To ioe ALEXANDER GLASGOW, for the best Drawing from 
the Anti 

To Mr. SOHN CONSTANT WERMAN, for the best Model from 


the Antique. 
+ To Mr. FRANCIS TRIMMER GOMPERTZ, for a Perspective 
Drawing. 

To Mr. GEORGE M. ATKINSON, for the best Drawing in 


Seiography . 
JOHN PRESCO?T KNIGHT, R.A., See. 





Tur VaLuaBLe Ancy xotocicaL, Historicat, AND M1SCELLANDUS 
IBRARY OF AN EmIneNT ANTIQUARY. 


7 — 
} ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOEN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Wirks 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their Hose, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 15th of Decenwer, 
1856, and Two following Days, at One o'clock precisely, THE 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, ARCHAEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND MISCELLANE ous, OF AN EMINENT ARTIQUARY, 
including Arms and Inscriptions from Coffin Plates of the ee 
distinguished Persons, Noble and Private, interred between 172) 
and 1851, collected by Sir George Nayler, Garter, and arranged in 
14 vols., royal folio, russia extra, gilt edges; Blomefield and Par- 
kins’ History of Norfolk, 5 vols.; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglica- 
num, enlarged by Bandinel, Caley, and Ellis, 8 vols. in 16, large 
paper; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, original edition, and othe 
‘Works; Lysons’ Magna Britannia and Environs of London, 1: 
vols., large paper; Hansted’s Kent, 4 vols.; Morant’s Essex, ‘ 
vols., large paper; Rushworth's Historical Collections, 8 vols, 
Rymeri Feedera, 20 vols.; Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 yols ; Stow’ 
London, 2 vols.; Tanner's ’Notitia Monastica, by Nasmith: ‘Todds 
Konhommes and Ashridge; Nicolas’s History of the Orders d 
Knighthood, 4 vols ; County, Local, and. Family Histories; Worls 
on Heraldry, Genealogy, &c.; Works Published by the Record Con- 





HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF 
SCHOOLMASTERS for Certificates to teach DRAWING, 

will be held at the Offices of the DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, CROMWELL ROAD SOUTH, KENSINGTON, on 
MONDAY, the 12th of January next, it ‘Ten o'clock, a.m. Per- 


sms wishing to be examined should sead their names in onor, 


before the 5th of January. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


TONDON INSTITUTION, December 10th, 
1856.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the FIRST 
EE of the Season willtake place on WEDNESDAY next, 
: 7th inst. at SEVEN o'clock ; ani that a Lecture will be 
AW. R. GROVE, Esq., F-R.8, Hon. Mem. Lond. Inst., 
Ou the Relation of the Movement of Particles to that of 
” To be commenced - —— o’dlock precisely. 
y orde’ 
WILLIAM TITES, Hon. Sec. 


'EOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— 

d Ther t verified at the Kew Obser- 
Yatory of the British Association, can now be obtained from the 
priticipal Philosophical seems Makers in Town and Country, 
at a moderate cost. Instrument has the Observatory 
. umber, and a Fo Errore isattached. 

“By order of the Council of the British As: ociation, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Asst. Gen. Sec. 








in. 





8; State Papers ; and Miscellaneous Literature ; amongit 
which will be found an excessively rare Edition of the Voci- 
bularium Latino-Theotonicum; Der ‘Byen Boeck ; and other Sp- 
cimens of Early Typography. 


May be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Cat- 
logues had; ; ifin the country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Marker Prace, Norwicu.—Tue Stock in TRADE AND FreewuiD 
Premises or THE OLpest EsranttsHEeD Bookse.tinG, PRINTING, 
AND STATIONERY Business IN THE EasTERN Counties. 


ff ESSRS. BUTCHER are instructed by the’ 
Executors of the late Mr. Charles Muskett, to SELL by 
AUCTION, early in February next (unless an acceptable offr by 
private contract be previously mate), THE VALUABLE STOCK, 
consisting of from 20,000 to 30,000 volumes of Old and New Books 
in every Branch of Literature, English and Foreign, uneqaalied 
out of Loudon; Engravings and Photographs by the first Masters; 
Paintings (Oil and Water) by Stanfield, Harding, Pyne,Bright, &c.; 
Printing Presses and Binding Presses by the best Makers; several 


Tons Weight of Type, in excellent condition, and ail the mate- | 


rial necessary to carry on a large business. The Freehold Premises 
are well built, exceedingly ious, and admirably situate 
in the Market Piace, Norwich, comprising the superior Bookseller's 
Shop.ind Residence, with spacious and well arranged Galleries, 
Warvchotses, Printing and Kinding Offices, &c., lately occupied by 
Mr. Muskett, where a highly extensive and lucrative first-class 
business has been conducted for half a century.- The purchaser 
can have i and may haye the option of taking 
the Stock and Househult Furniture by Valuation, and a portion 











jonas SHELLS, and FOSSILS — 
A very extensive Assortment of thé above has just been 
onthe by Mr. TENNANT, _SEGEOGIST, M49, STRAND, 


Mr. TENNANT arranges Elemertary Colfectiéns at 2, 5, 10, 20, 
§0, to 100 Guineas each, which wil greatly facilitate the inter st- 
ing Study of Mineralogy, Concholgy, and Geology. 

Ps TENNANT gives Private nstruction in Mineralogy and 
logy. 


¢ | JOPULAR MINERALOGY.—A Collection 
of Specimens of the most inportant MINERALS and ME- 
TALLIC ORES, accurately namet. Each in a neat tray, and the 
whole in a Mahogany Cabinet, with folding doors, price £2 12s. 6d. 
A similar Collection of GEOLOGIC AL SPECIMENS at the 
same price. Also, many collectioas of greater extent, both with 
and without Cabinets. 
- JOHN J.GRLFIN, F.C.S.,Chenist, Mineralogist, and Optician. 
ns, i, Bunhill Row, where the Specimens may be seen at ; any time, 





yea AGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDERS IN 

GREAT VARIETY.—Sudjects: Events of the War— 

Picturesque Scenery—Events in Sacred History—Phenomena of 

Nature—Rotany, ‘Zoology, ‘Geology, Astronomy—The Ascent of 

Mont Blanc—Moving Comi¢ Figures—Characters by Mr. Punch— 

C.romatropes, Fountains, Fireworks, &c. A Priced List gratis., 
John J. Griffin, F.C.S., 119, Buahill Row, London. 





GRIFFIN’S PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
Now ready, for Priges and Presents, 
OLLECTIONS OF CHEMICAL APPA- 
RATUS and PREPARATIONS, suitable for a Series of 


and Instructive Experi ee In elegant Mahogany 
Cabinets, at 16s., 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6 


Also, just published, Slee 2s. 
CHEMICAL RECREATIONS : a Handbook 


of Elementary Experiments. 
John J. Griffin, 19, Bunhill Row. 





ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE. 
Now ready, 24 pages 8vo, gratis, 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AN 
Organised Set of SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS for the use 
of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, including a considerable number 
entirely New Instruments, for the i of N 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Heat. Magnetism, Electricity, 
< , Meteorology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Physical Geozraphy, with the prices at which they are offered to 
Schoolmasters and the Managers of Schools. The Apparatus has 
been constructed after models designed expressly for use in 
Schools, with due regard to Ch and Effi 








of the purchase mouey may be had on mortgage of the premises. 


For tatther particulars app'y to tor Mr. Pred. Por, 
Solicitors, Surrey Street; or , , 


This day, foolscap eyo, 25. 6d. beni Ks 

N ODERN MANICHEISM, LABOUR’S 
UTOPIA, and OTHER POEMS. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 


HE WEDDING GUESTS; or, Tur Hap- 


PINESs or Lire. By MARY Cc. HUME, Author of “ The 
Bridesmaid,” ‘‘ Count Stephen,” and other Poems. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
OISONERS AND PROPAGANDISTS; or, 
A DEVELOPED AGE, A Tale in 2 vols., price 12s. 6a. 


London : Charles Westerton, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner; McGlashan and Gill, Dublin ; Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh 





Nearly ready, price 12s., uniform with the First, the 


GECOND SERIES of PICTURES of LIFE 


AND CHARACTER. From the Collection of Mz. Puxcu. 
By JOHN LEECH 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, in One Vol. fep. 8vo, cloth, 2nd edition, price 5s. 


‘HE USE OF SUNSHINE. A Christmas 


Narrative. By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY, Author of 
““Nina,” “* Story of a Family,” &c. 


Arthur Hell, ) Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now andy, price 1s. 6d., 8vo, sewed, 


IBLE REVISION and TRANSLATION. 


An Argument for holding fast what we have. By the Kev. 
JOHN CUMMING, b.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 5, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in One Vol. post Svo, neat cloth, price 7s. 6d., uniform 
with “ Clarinda ‘Singlehart,”” &e. 
HE GOOD OLD TIMES. A Tale of 
AUVERGNE. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtapnd Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


FLaccus CUM WHIMSICALUSB. A Poem 
in Two Cantos. Being an Account dfthe Mysterious — hay 


Travels, and Adventures, Sayings ai Parlfam 
out of it, of Flaccus cum Whi —=——<_! 
‘aieiedays. 
2%, 





‘Will be 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, 





Theatre Street, Norwich. 





Trape Sate or Copyrients, Printep Stock, PRINTING AND 
Brypinc Mareriats 


1 ng COPYRIGHTS, STERZOTYPE 

PLATES, PRINTED STOCK, WOODQWUTS, TYPEs, 
PRINTING MACHINES, FOUNDRY APPARATUS, BIND- 
ING MATERIALS, &c., belonging to the Trust Estate of Messrs. 
JOHNSTONE and HUNTER. will be disposed o’ by Trade Sale 
in Edinburgh, in JANUARY next. The precise lays of Sale to 
be afterwards announced. 

Catalogues are in preparation, and will be forwarded to the 
Trade. when ready, on application being made » Mr. JAMES 
KNOX, lu4, High Street, Edinburgh. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. —W. REID 
and Co., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respectfally 

call the attention of Colleges and other Seminares for the In- 

struction of Youth to their simple and Cheap Elecric Telegraph 

Instruments for the Lecture Tatle, &c., by which the principles 
of this wonder- working agent may be explained and understood. 

Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 

25, University Street, Bedford Square. 


The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 








In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The December nuinber contains :— 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.RS. 
Already published :— 

No 3 containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R. oe 
No 9 The Right. Hon. T. B. MACA 
No. 7 pe — STEPHENSON, en M. P., F.R.8., 
No. 
No. 


~e oe 
No.6. }, E. H. BAILY, Req., RA 
No. 7. ” SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., MP. 
London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and ail Book and sibpreaionnests 


J.A. SROERUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
sir B. C. BRODIE, a DCL, Vv. -P. R.S., &e. 





NEW BOOKS, AT THE UN c=ED LIBRA- 

KIES (CHURTON’S and BOOTH’S), REGENT 
STREET. All the Best New Books, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN, may be obtained for perusal, by a subscription of ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM.—A List of New Works just published, 
and of those d for i diate pul »may be pro- 
cured on application. 

307, Regent Street, London. 








are the same as those quoted in ‘the lists appended 10 

the following Report :—‘‘ Special Report on Apparatus for Ele- 

‘Wentare Instruction in Science, by the Rev. Frederick Temple, 

a Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. Education Office, 
i, 11th July, 1856.” 


John J. Griffin, F.C.S., Manufacturer, 119, Buphill Row, 
London, 








MYHE AQUARIUM.—LIVING sare ARINE and 
FRESH-WATER ANIMALS AND | ~ tage ed 
Tanks, Glasses, Books of Instruction, and 
Illustrated, Priced, and Detailed List on 
W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and ie Read, 
ndon. 


Park, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 
Will be ready next week, 3s. 6d. 
URIOSITIES OF HISTORY; he ie 
Volume of “‘ Things not 
plained.” By JOHN TIMBS, 
London.” 





‘Known 
F.8.A, Author of ‘ pars he of 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. ¥ 





Now ready, price Sixpence, -.  eennaee to the publisher, 
pos' R 
O* SOURCES OF HAPPINESS, being the 
s 


ubstance of an Address delivered to the Friends and Mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institute, Shiffnall, Shropshire, by R. A. 
SLANEY, Esq., late M.P. for Shrewsbury. 


London : T. d, 187, Piccadilly 
A SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Now ready, 
RAIGCROOK CASTLE. 
MASSEY. Fea 
““No Mother will read the ‘ 
tears." —ATHEN ECM. 
‘« Every page reveals the true poet.”—Cariric. 
“There is in Byron nothing finer than * Only a Dream.’”""—Paess. 
“Magnificent war-strains! equalling anything ancient or 
modern !’"—Tart’s Macazine. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street, London. 








By GERALD 
8vo, price 5s. 
er’s Idol Broken’ without 





This day is published, price 5s. pp. 320, 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. By DAVID 
PAGE, F.G.S. With Engravings, and a Glossary of Terms. 
Lately published, by the same Author. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY.. Second Edition, with Engravings, price Is. 64. 
“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a 


text-book on science of which we could express an opinion so 
entirely favourable.”"—ATHENZU™M. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In One Volume, foolscap, 3s. 64. ¢! «et 
poBAt TALES. By Maate Epemfoi 
With 3 Engravings, from Designs by Mapai J 


epee TALES. By 





and Co.; 
sient mo a et 


ae, 
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NOW READY, 
Complete in Twelve Volumes, price £6 6s. cloth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES ; 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
&e, &e, 


Series the First. 





“ Notes and ies” was established for the purpose of 
furnishing to all lovers of Literature a Commonplace Book, 
in which they might, on the one hand, record for their own 
use and the use of others, those minute facts—those elucida- 
tions of a doubtful phrase, or disputed passage—those illus- 
trations of an obsolete custom—those scattered biographical 
anecdotes, or unrecorded dates—which all who read oeca- 
sionally stumble upon ;—and, on the other, of supplying a 
medium through which they might address those Queries, 
by which the best informed are sometimes arrested in the 
midst of their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of 
them from some of their brethren. 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


First Series, Vol. I. to XII. 





“ It was not the smallest part of Dr. Johnson’s eulogium 
on Gilbert Walmsley, that ‘what he did not immediately 
know he at least knew where to find,’ for, assuredly the next 
best thing to Rgeesting information is to know where to 
meet with it. To supply such a place was the object for 
which the weekly journal, ‘Notes and Queries,’ was esta- 
blished. How many waifs and strays have been picked up 
in it—how many points of English literature, history, and 
biography have been elucidated in it, may be judged of by 
the fact that an Index to the First Series of twelve volumes 
has just been published, which contains between 30,000 and 
40,000 references. ‘The ae of such a volume, not only to 
men of let.ers, but to well-informed readers generally, is too 
obvious to require proof, more especially when it is remem- 
bered, that way of these references are to articles which 
themselves point out the best sources of information upon 
their respective subjects.”—The Times, June 28, 1856. 


“ A General Index to the valuable and curious matter in 
the First and complete Series of ‘Notes and Queries’ is a 
great boon to the literary student. Each half-yearly volume 

had its own index, but a search through a dozen separate 
lists is an affair of time and trouble. The present complete 
Indéx is not formed by a mére throwing together of the 
subordinate ones, but is a new and extended and well-arranged 
table of contents. ne Ore had occasion to refer to it 
on various points, we can testimony to its usefulness, 
The labour of preparing such a work must have been great, 
and much credit is due to Mr. Yeowell, the — for the 
manner in which he has executed his task. e Index is 
rn but in the general alphabet are included the 
following classified :~Anonymous Works; Books, 
Notices of New; Coins; ents inedited; Epigrams; 
Epitaphs; Folk-lore; Inscriptions; Junius; Photographs; 
Popiana ; Proverbs; Quotations; Reprints suggested ; Shak. 
speare; Songs and ."—Ecaminer, July 26, 





New Series, commencing January, 1857. 


“ Learned, chatty, useful.” —Atheneum, 


_ 


Every SATURDAY, Foolscap Quarto, Price 4d., 
or Stamped 5d. 


NOTES AND. QUERIES. 


In compliance with a request urged upon us by many who, 
desirous of possessing “Notes and Queries,” were unwilling, 
on the one hand, to incur the expense of purchasing the 
twelve volumes ly issued; or, on the other hand, of 
having an incomplete work, we determined with the new 
year £1856), to commence a New Series of “Notes and 

.’ This Second Series is, in all respects, similar to 

First, carried on in the same spirit—in a great measure, 

by the Same friendly hands. We feel, therefore, justified in 

hopinr; while this new arrangement will procure us 

new we shall not lose any of those whose pa- 
. we have hitherto enjoyed. 





Batr & Darr, 186, Fleet Street ; 
Aid by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 






[Dec. 13, "56 








Hell & Daldy’s Hew Works. 


1 


Seiond Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, in post 8vo, with 
several Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


MR. E. B. DENISON ON 
a with Practical Re- 
marks on locks and Bells. 


“Mr. Denison gives the clearest and most rational account of 
themerits and demerits of all the distinct styles of Engiish archi- 
teciure of any which I have yet met with.”—Bisnor Ternort’s 
ApoREss. 

2 


In 2 Vols., royal 4to, cloth, price £2 12s. 6d. each, 
Details of Gothic Architecture, 


Measured and drawn from existing Examples. By J. K 
COLLING, Architect, Author of *‘ Gothic Ornaments.” 


3. 
In 2 Vols, post 8vo, price 2is. 
Stories by an Archeologist and his 
Friends. 

“* The stories all have life in them, and the spice of archeology 
with which they are flavoured gives a relish that is new, although 
produced out of the oldest things.” —Examiner, Oct. 25, 1856. 

“We may confidently recommend these volumes to our readers 


us one of the best collections of stories that has lately appeared.” 
—Crirtic, Nov. 1, 1856. ‘ 


Tow ready (uniform with the Aldine Poets), new edition, price 5s. 


The Temple, and other Poems. 
3y GEORGE HERBERT. With Notes by 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


6. 
Bx MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 
In small 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


1. The Fairy Godmothers, and other 


Tales. In 16mo, with Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 

2. Parables from Nature. . In 16mo, 
price 2s. 

3. Worlds not Realized. 


Illustrations, price 2s. 


4, Proverbs Illustrated. 


In 16mo, with 
(Now ready.) 


6. 
Br LADY MAXWELL WALLACE. 
With Lilustrations, price 5s. 


1. Princess Ilse. A Legend. Translated 


from the German. 
Also, with Illustrations, price 5s. 


2. Voices from the Greenwood. Adapted 
from the Original. (Zmimediately.) 


BELL AND Da py, 186, Fleet Street, 





WORKS CF PERMANENT VALUE ADAPTED FOR 
PRESENTS. 


(OYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL BIO- 
GRAPHY, by ALISON, BREWSTER, CREASY, NICHOL, 
— aid others. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; morocco antique, 


CYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL HISs- 
TORY. By ISAIAH M‘BURNEY, B.H., and SAMUEL NEIL. 
8vo, cloth, 10s.6d.; morocco antique, 15s. 


CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY, or 
COMPLETE GAZETTEER. By JAMES BRYCE, M.A. With 
— Tilstrations. 8yo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; moroceo antique, 

8. 


THE ERITISH EMPIRE, HISTORICAL, 
BIOGRAPHICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL. By numerous Con- 
tributors. With Introduction by Professor CREASY. 8yo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d., morocco antique, lds. 


DR. EADIE’S BIBLICAL LIBRARY, con- 
taining a BIBLICAL CYCLOPDIA, or Complete Dictionary 
of the Bible, with Maps and numerous Illustrations; CRUDEN’S 
CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, Revised ; and 
an ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Three Volumes, cloth, 21s.; morocco antique, 42s. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S CRITICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. New Revised 
Edition. Eight Volumes, Post 8vo,cloth, £2; calf extra, £3 10s. 


ANCIENT HISTORY, comprising the Social, 
Literary, and Political Histories of Greece, Rome, Egypt, Persia, 
Assyria, &c. &e. By Rev. Dr. ARNOLD, Sir T. N. TALFOURD, 
Professors JEREMIE, EADIE, RAMSAY, &. &c. 10 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. £3 13s. 6d. 


FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. Forty-eight Magnificent Engravings, after 
Turner, Landseer, Collins, Stanfield, &c. &c. Elephant folio, 
half morocco, extra, £7 17s. 6d. 


London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin and Company. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 





Charles Edward Maudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
' and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


PUBMSHED BY 


DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET, 
—_—>~——. 


RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYES 
IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE, By Poets of many 
Lands. Adorned on :most every page with Pictures by 
AnspELL, ABsoton, Duncan, Dopa@son, Fosrsr, Goop. 
Att, Huumg, F, Tayzze, and Werk. Square 8y bound 
in the ancient fashim, and richly ornamented, 2s. 
morocco, 31s. 6d. ; 


THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1857. Eiita 
by MISS POWER. With Contributions by Mrs. Abiy, 
Barry Cornwall, Rebert Browning, Mrs. Browning 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Albert Smith, Charles Swain, 
Alfred A. Watts, andother popular authors ; and num. 
rous beautifully-finisied Engravings, executed under the 
— of Nr. F. A. Heath. Price 21s, elegantly 

und, 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Illustrate 
with 170 Engraving; on Wood, from Designs by Braxir 
Fostsr, Jane E. Huy, and Jonny Grizert. Crown Sy, 
cloth gilt, 21s.; merocco, 30s. This is the only In. 
trated Edition contéining “ The Golden Legend.” 


THE COURT ALBUM; or, BOOK 
OF BEAUTY FOR1857. A series of charming Portraits 
of the Young Fenale Nobility. Beautifully Engraved 
from Drawings by the best Artists; with Biographical 


and Historical Menoirs, In a handsome binding, 21s; 
with coloured plate, 42s. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. 
Illustrated with numerous exquisite Engravings on Steel, 
designed and etchel by Brrxer Fostex, In an elegant 
binding, 8vo, 21s, 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO AND IL 
PENSEROSO. With upwards of 30 Illustrations drawn 
and etched by Braxet Fostzr. Ina richly ornamental 
binding, imp. 8vo, 21s. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 
A Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Verses, 
relating to the Festival of Christmas, Embellished with 
60 tinted Illustrations by Brrxzer Foster, and with 
Initial Letters and other Ornaments, New Edition. 
Richly bound, price 25s.; or in morocco, 35s. This ex- 
tremely beautiful volume was shown by the Trustees of 
the British Museum to their visitors during the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, as a triumph of typographic and pictorial att, 


Present Pooks for Boys and Girls, 


THE YOUNG YAGERS;; or, A Nar- 
rative of Hunting Adventures in Southern Africa, By 
Captain MAYNE REID. With 12 Illustrations by Wn. 
Harvey, Feap., 7s. cloth. 

“Captain Mayne Reid, the idol of the boy readers of 
England, because par excellence and beyond all mannet of 
comparison the writer for them of these healthy, invigorat- 
ing, delightful books of advyenture.”—Swun. 

By the same Author :— 

1, THE BOY HUNTERS; or, Adventures in Search ofa 
White Buffalo. Fifth Edition, 7s. : 

2. THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or, The Boy Hunters in 
the North. Second Edition, 7s. ‘ 

3. THE DESERT HOME; or, Adventures of a Family 
Lost in the Wilderness. Fifth Edition, 7s. ; 

4. THE FOREST EXILBS; or, Perils Amid the Wildsof 
the Amazon. Second Editim, 7s. 

5. THE BUSH-BOYS;; or, Adventures of a Cape Farmer 
and his Family.. Second Edition, 7s. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES. All the most 
Popular Fairy Tales and ary of Germany, collected 
by the Brothers GRIMM. Newly Translated, and Illu- 
trated by 240 Engravings, by Edward H. Wehnert. Com 
plete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. [Just ready. 

“ Here is, indeed, a treasure for the nursery, a translation 
of the famous stories of the Brothers Grimm, whose tales 
have become as familiar in Germany as ‘Little Red Riding 

Hood’ or ‘Cinderella’ here.”—AtTLAs. 


BOY PRINCES. ByJ.G. Epaar. Author 
of “ The Boyhood of Great Men,” &¢. With Engraving’. 
Fcap. 6s, cloth. 

By the same Author. 
FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. 2nd Edition, 3s.6d 
THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. 4th Edition, 3s.6d. 
HISTORY FOR BOYS. Feap. 5s. 


SIDNEY GREY. A Tale of School 
Life. By the Author of “Mia and Charlie.” With 
Engravings. 6s. cloth. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD, AND 
THE GIANTS OF JOTUNHEIM; or, Christmas Week 


with the Old Storytellers. By the Author of “Mia asd 
Charlie.” Feap, 5s. cloth. 


Davi Bogus, Fleet Street. 
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MAUNDER’S POPUIAR TREASURIES. 


A New Edition, fep. 8vo, price lis. in cloth ; 12s. bound in em- 
bossed roan; or 12s. id., calf lettered, 


peoepeEe’s BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 

SURY: A comprehensive Dictionary of Universal Bio- 

hy, Ancient and Modern: Conwrising above 12,000 Memoirs. 
Tenth Edition, revised, correctid, and extended in a Supple- 

ment. 

Also, all uniform in size, and pricel0s. each *‘ TREASURY :"— 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGIAPHICAL TREA- 

sURY, 


-MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


MAUNDER’S TREASTRY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. And 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITE- 
RARY TREASURY. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green Longmans, and Roberts. 





Just publishd, 


J INTON’S SCENERY CF GREECE AND 
ITS ISLANDS, 50 Plates on feel, with a Tour and Map. 
Demy 4to, Two Guineas. Royal 4to, hdia paper, Four Guineas. 
“The whole work is highly creditwle to English art, English 
taste, and English literature.”—Lirer.ny Gazerre. 
“With this comment by our side, trecian history becomes a 


el a el 
“Mr. Linton has produced a work o! standard merit and great 
veness.”—ILLustRaTED LonDoNNEws. 
“A volume as remarkable as it is in all respects original and 
iful.”—Morninc Henao. See alsdTimes, Post, Dairy News, 
Gionz, Examiner, Leaver, Art Journ, &c. &e. 


Longman and Co., Paterioster Row. 





With a Frontispiece and Illustrations fap. 8vo, 38. 6a. cloth, 


HE ARK of the COVENANT, Illustrative 


of God’s Presence with his People. By the Author of“ Preces 
Pauline.” 


London: John F. Shaw, oe Row, and Paternoster 
: ow. 





New Edition, with an Appendix, 


THE END; or, the Proximate Signs of the 


Close of this Dispensation. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
DD. Seventh Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


Iondon: John F. Shaw, Southamp Row, and P: 
Row. 








Neatly printed in 32mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
SPnACE in SICKNESS and SORROW. A 


Collection of Hymns forthe Afflicted. With an Introductory 
Preface by the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M. 


London: John F. Shaw, Southatrp Rew, and Pat t 
Row. 








Now ready, price ,4s. 6d. cloth, 


PARISH ; or, theCountry Parson’s Visits 

to his Poor. By the Rev BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M., 

Author of ‘‘ Devotional Commens on the Psalms.” Feap. 8yo. 
With Illustrations. 


London : John F. Shaw, Southanpton Row, and Paternoster 
Rov. 





Fourth Thousand, crown ‘vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


[FE IN JESUS: A MEMOIR OF MRS, 
MARY WINSLOW, arranged from her Correspondence, 
wT ane Thenehs; with Portait. By her Son, OCTAVIUS 


London: John F. Shaw, eae Row, and Paternoster 
OV. 





Imperial 32mo, pre 2s. 6d. cloth, 


PokTIoNs FOR THE SICK AND SOLI- 


TARY CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. ROBERT WHYTE- 


HEAD, Author of “ A Key to the Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 
Tondon: John F. Shaw, Southanpton Row, and Paternoster 
Rov. 





DEVOTIONAL COMMENTS ON THE PSALMS. 
Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, price 13s. cloth, 
ANNA IN THE HEART; or, Daily Com- 


ments on the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. BARTON 
pS M.A., Author of “ Nanna in the House,” ‘‘ Ark in 


London: John F. Shaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster 
Rew. 





In One volume, feap. 8yo, 5s. cloth, 


OLDEN COUNSELS: the YOUNG 
CHRISTIAN’S REMEMBRANCHR. Selected from the 
Cc. 


Rey. H. MELVILL’S “ Golden Lectures By the Author of 
“Pietas Privata.”’ ~ , 


Tondon: John F. Shaw, Soetangen Row, and Paternoster 
W. 





IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 
TBE EVANGELICAL PREACHER ; or 


¢ ies for the Pulpit. Published monthly. Price 4d.; by 
= 5d. Contains an Original Sermon, Six or Eight Original 
+ Valuable Counsels for Preachers, Biblical Mlustra- 
tions, and Notes and Queries on Theological Subjects. 
Now ready, Volume I., price 4s. cloth, free by post. 


London; Johu F. Shaw, 36, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS. 


—>—. 
Just ready. 


1 
JOURNAL of a VISIT to JAPAN, 
LOOCHOO, and POOTOO, By A. HALLORAN, 3.N. 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
[Ina few lays, 


2. 
TRAVELS in SARDINIA and COR. 


SICA, By T. FORESTER, Coloured Plates and Wood:zuts, 
Imp. 8vo. 


3. 
BERMUDA a COLONY, a FORTRESS 
anda PRISON. By an OLD FIELD OFFICER. Map and 
Illustrations, 8vo. 


4. 
New Edition of Mrs. JAMESON’S LE. 
GENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS, Etchings ani 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. Square crown 8vo, 


5, 
LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO. By J. 
S. HARFORD, F.R.S. Portrait and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Also, to be sold separately, Engravings illustrative of 
Michael Angelo’s Works, a 


6. 
PRE-RAFFAELLITISM. By the Rev. 


EDWARD YOUNG, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Post 8vo. 


7. 
MORNING CLOUDS. Post 8vo. 


8. 
Suitable for a Christmas Present. 


VALISNERIA ; or, a Midsummer Day’s 


Dream. By Mrs, PFEIFFER. Feap. 8vo. With an 
Etching. 


9. 
MOORE'S EPICUREAN. New Edition, 
with the Author’s last Notes, &c., and a Vignette. 16mo, 5s. 
is Friday nezt. 
New Edition of CAPTAIN BURTON’S 


PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA and MECCA. With additional 
Illustrations, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 





Just Publisheds.. - 


11. 
CAPTAIN BURTON’S FIRST FOOT. 
STEPS in EAST AFRICA, Maps, Plates. 8vo, 18s. 


12, 

CAPTAIN OSBORN’S NARRATIVE 
of Captain M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, Chart, &, Svo, 1és, 


13. 
VEHSE’S MEMOIRS of the AUS- 
TRIAN COURT and ARISTOCRACY, ‘Translated by F, 
DEMMLER, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


14. 

ENGLAND’S GREATNESS, its RISE 
and PROGRESS. By JOHN WADE, Author of the “Cabinet 
Lawyer,” &c, Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

15. 


SHAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND. By G. 
W. THORNBURY, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 


16, 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY 


SMITH. his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. With 
Selection of his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s. 


WJ, ¢ 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. New Edition, Illustrations. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


18, 
IVORS. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ The Experience of Life,” &c. 2 vol. feap. Svo, 12s. 


‘ 19. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS TO 
REMARKABLE PLACES. New and Cheaper Edition; 
Woodeuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 25s. 


20. 
CHAPMAN’S HISTORY OF QGUS- 
TAVUS ADOLPHUS and the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, to 
the King’s Death. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





London: Lonemamu, Brown, GREEN, 
LonemMans, AND RoBEBTs. 





MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Three Editions. as follows :— 


In crown 8vo, from Ruby Type, with Portrait, One vol., 12s. 6d, 
or in morocco, by Hayday, 21s. 


In Ten vols., fep. 8vo, with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, 35s. 


One Vol. Edition, medium 8vo, Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; or 
in morocco, by Hayday, 42s. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


rpHomas 





MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 
ALLA ROOKH: An Oriental Romance. 
By THOMAS MOORE. Three Editions, as follows :— 

Illustrated Edition, with 13 Plates, square crown 8vo, 15s.; or 
bound in morocco, 28s. 
An Edition with a Vignette, 16mo, 5s.; or in morocco, by Hay- 
day, 12s. 6d. 
Diamond Edition, with Frontispiece, 32mo, 2s. 64.; or bound in 
morocco, 48, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 








On Friday, the 19th inst., in 16mo, with Vignette, price 5s. cloth ; 
or 12s, 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


MOORE'S EPICUREAN. New Edition, 


with the Notes from the Collective Edition of Moore’s 
Poetical Works ; printed uniformly with 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 16mo, 5s. 


cloth ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 16mo, 5s. 


cloth ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND 
SACRED SONGS, 16mo, 5s. cloth; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
[#/SH MELODIES. By Tuomas Moone. 
Four Editions, as follows :-— 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A., super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d.; or in 
morocco, by Hayday, 52s. 6d. 

New Illustrated Edition, with 13 Plates, square crown 8v0, 21s.; 
or bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 

An Edition with a Vignette, 16mo, 5s.; or in morocco, by Hay- 
day, 12s. 6d. 

Diamond Edition, with Portrait, 52mo, 2s. 6d.; or bound in 
morocco, 4s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





MR. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


In{D ber will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. bound, 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts: 
French and English—English and French. By LEON CONTAN- 
EAU, Professor of the French Language at the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Coliege, Addiscombe ; Examiner for Direct 
Appointments of Cadets, &c.; Author of a “ French Grammar,” 
“ Prosateurs et Poétes Francais,” *‘ Guide to French Transla- 
tion,” in use in Addiscombe, Woolwich, Cheltenham, &c. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in Two vols., fep. Svo, price 12s. cloth, 


[von By the Author of. ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” 
“ Cleve Hall,” &c. 

“<* Tvors’ is entirely free from the slightest insinuation of theo- 
logical opinions.” —Press. 

“We cordially welcome ‘ Ivors,’ not as one of the ephemeral 
books of the season, but as one to which the thoughtful reader 
will be glad to return again and again.”—Jouw But. 

“* Tyors’ is in many respects a great improvement on the earlier 
works of its authoress. It is written in a much larger and wiser 
spirit. It is more charitable and more profound.”—Sarcrpar 
Review. ; y 

‘+ Ivors,’ the new work by the author of ‘Amy Herbert,” is 
one of which we are delighted to speak in terms of the highest 
approval ; it is, we think, the cleverest work the author has yet 
written.”"—Ecciesiastic. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





ACTON’S COOKERY BOOK THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates 
and Woodcuts, in fep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE 

FAMILIES reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a 

Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which the Principles of 

Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as mach as 
possible applied and explained. By ELIZA ACTON. 

“<4 much enlarged edition of this useful collection of receipts 
has lately been published. The preface seems particularly worth 
attention; it deprecates the waste so common in kitehens, yet 
shows cookery to be desirable for persons of limited income 
as well as for the wealthy.”—Ganrpexexs’ CHRONICLE. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Free by post to the MEMBERS and SECRETARIES of BOOK 
CLUBS and READING SOCIETIES, and on application, to 
READERS in GENERAL. 


Now ready, in 4to, No. VII. of 
OTES ON BOOKS: Being an Analysis of 
the New Works and New Editions published during each 
Quarter by Messrs. LONGMAN and CO. 


*,* The object of this quarterly publication is to e Book- 
buyers readily to obtain such general information | the 
various Works published by Messrs. Longman and as is 


¥ ; 
usually afforded by tables of contents and explanatory 
or may be acquired by an insp of the books 
With this view, each notice is confined to an analysis of the 
contents of the work referred to. Opinions of the press and 
extracts from reviews are not 








London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





NEW WORKS. 


—_@——. 


1 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Illus. 


trated with Fifty Engravings, after Drawings by JOHN 
GILBERT. With Explanatory Introduction, Various Read- 
ings, Notes, &c. 18s. in an elegant embossed cover. 

[This day, 


LIFE: A Seriés of Illustrations 


of the Divine Wisdom, in the Forms, Structure, and Instincts 
of Animals, By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. Plates. Crown 8vo. 


3 


MEMOIRS OF BETHANY. 


By the Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” “ Footsteps of 
St. Paul.” &. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, cloth. [This day. 


4. 
LESSONS from the GREAT 
BIOGRAPHY. By JAMES HAMILTON, DD. Crown 8ro 


5. 
RESEARCHES in CHAL- 


DA and SUSIANA; with an Account of Exoavations at 
Warka and Shush. By WILLIAM KENNETT LOFTUS, 
F.G.S, 8vo, Plates and Maps, [In a few days. 


6. 
THE SABBATH; and other 


POEMS. By JAMES GRAHAME. Iilustrated in the high- 
est style of Wood Engraving, after BIRKET FOSTER. 
Square 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt. [Wow ready. 


7. 
THE DESERT OF SINAI ; 


Notes of a Journey from Cairo to Beersheba. By HORA- 
TIUS BONAR, D:D. Grown 8vo, [Shortly. 


8. 
AMERICA, by RIVER and 


RAIL; or, Notes by the Way on the New World and its 
PEOPLE. By WILLIAM FERGUSON, F.L.S., F.G.S., &e. 
8vo. 14s. cloth. 


9. 


VIOLET; or, The Cross and 
TheCrown. By Miss M.MAC INTOSH. Small crown 8vo. 
[Shortly. 
10. 


A RAY OF LIGHT. By the 


Author of “A Trap to Catch aSunbeam.” Crown 8vo. 
(Immediately. 
11 


A MEMOIR OF ADELAIDE 


L. NEWTON. the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE. Author of 
** Memoirs of W. H. Hewitson.” Crown 8vo. 5s, cloth. 
12. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 


CAPTAIN ALLEN GARDINER. R.N. By the Rev. J. W. 
MARSH. Vicar of Bleasby, Notts. Crown 8vo, 


13. 
UNCLE PEREGRINE; An- 
nals and Incidents of Romantic Adventure, A Book for 
Boys. Plates. Crown 8vo. 


14, 


THE SISTERS of SOLEURE. 


A Tale of the Sixteenth Century, By C.S, W. Small crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth. [This day. 


15. 


EXCELSIOR. Helps to Pro- 


gress in Religion, Science, and Literature. Complete in 6 
vols, with many Plates and Lilustrations, 246. cloth, 


* 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 61, Berners Strect, 








Interesting Christmas. Presents 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURST AND BLACKETT. 


—_—___. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


3y THOMAS HOOD. One Vol. with numerous Illustrations 
ty the Author. 10s. 6d. bound. 

“Tew will have seen this book announced without having a 
Wishto welcome it. By his poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood 
the Second distinctly announces himself to be his father’s son. 
His music has a note here and there from the old household lulla- 
bies to which his cradie was rocked. some of his thoughts have 
the true family cast. There has been no ungra‘eful, nor affected, 
nor unavailing effort to divest himself of, or to disavow his inheri- 
vance. Buthis song is not wholly the song of a mocking-bird ; 
iis sentiment can flow in channels of his own; and his speculations 
und his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate 
hat Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise into one of 
‘hose original and individual authors who brighten the times in 
vhich they write, and gladden the hearts of those among whom 


heir lot is cast.” Aran zum. 
ART and NATURE at HOME 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Esq. 2 vols. 


and ABROAD. 
21s, bound. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D'ANGOULEME, Queen of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
By Miss FREER. Second Edition. 2 vols. with fine Por- 
traits. 21s. bound. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSUN. Royal 8vo, with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations and Map. second Edition. 303. bound. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. 2 vols. with I!lustrations 3 
tls. bound. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By 


LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols. ls. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 2is. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domes- 


tic ANNALS of the ARISTOCKACY. By sir BERNARD 
BURKE. 2 yols. 2ls. 


LILLIESLEAF ; the Concluding 


Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland. Cheaper 


Edition. lvol. Gs. 


Also, lately published, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


the REGENCY. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. By G. L. CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the 
House of Correction, at Coldbath Fields. Second Edition. 
2vols. 2s. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mrs. 


GORE.. 3 yols. 
“The very book for a country house when May Fair and Bel- 


gravia are out of town. The interest never flags.”—Lirzrary 
Gazerre. 

“A graceful story, with a deeper touch of humanity than is 
customary with this authoress.”—AtTHEN 2UM. 

“Of ‘A Life's Lessons,’ we can report most favourably, and 
without drawback on our praise.”—ExaMIner. 


ISABEL; the Young Wife and the 


Old Love. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of “Crewe 
Rise,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROSA GREY. By the Author of 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


“ One of the most charming books of the season, and worthy of 
the author’s former works. The characters are capitally drawn 
and i ly intained, the scenes well conceived, and, 
withal, the volumes possess a considerable quantity of a rarity 
now-a-days—common sense—in the treatment of several social 
subjects and popular people."—Jonn Butt. 


EDGAR BARDON. By W. 


KNIGHTON, M.A. 3 vols. 
By 


ieee amunateliont 
ea gid a 


MR. ARLE. 2 vols. 


“ A work of a very high ordér.”—Joun Butt. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“* Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous sketches, which 
the reader will feel to be charming.” —AtHENZzuM. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publiskers, Successors to HENRY 











[Dec. 13,56 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 


————_e—__— 
Just published, s New Edition of the 


LORD OF THE /SLES, with Seventy 


Illustrations on Wood, by Birket Foster and Jokn Gil. 
bert, and containing tle author’s latest: Corrections and 
Notes. Superbly bounl in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s, ; 
morocco elegant or mtique, 25s.; enamelled tartan 
boards, 36s. 


Uniform with the abeve, and at the same prices, 
MARMION. Eighty Illustrations, 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
100 Illustrations. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. Seventy 


Illustrations, 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete, One Volune Edition, with Sixty Illustra. 
tions on Steel and Vood, by Turner, Foster, and Gil. 
bert. In very elegmt cloth binding, gilt edges, price 
31s. 6d.; morocco, ebgant or antique, 42s.; enamelled 
tartan boards, 45s, 

Smaller Illustrated Editims of the Poetical Works, 5s. and 6s, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. Library 
Edition, with 210 Sngravings on Steel, after Turner, 
Wilkie, Stanfield, Roberts, Landseer, Frith, Ward, 
Phillips, Elmore, Faed, Horsley, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and Vandyke, 25 vob., demy 8vo, extra cloth, £13 2s. 64, 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES Buack. London; 
Hovnstin and STONEMAN. 


Just published,in quarto, cloth, price 24s., 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
Eighth Edition. Vol. XII. 
Illustrated by Four Hundred and Seventy-three Engravings, 


PrrnoreaL ContENTS :— 
HUME (DAVID). By HENRY ROGERS, Esq., Author of 
the “ Eclipse of Faith,” &c. ; 
HUNGARY. By EMERIC SZABAD, late Secretary under 
the Hungarian National Government of 1849. 
HUNTER (JOHN AND WILLIAM) AND JENNER. By 
THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D., Professor of the Practice 
of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. Y 
HUNTING. By NIMROD. Revised by W. H. LANGLEY, 
Esq., Editor of “ Bell’s Life in London,” 
HYDRODYNAMICGS. BySIR DAVID BREWSTER, KH, 


LL.D., &e. 
HYPATIA AND IAMBIICHUS. By Rev. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, Author oi Westward Ho,” &¢. 
ICELAND. By ROBERT ALLAN, Esq. Revised by 

ROBERT CHAMBERS Esq. , 
ICHTHYOLOGY, By SI JOHN RICHARDSON, KB, 


&e, 
ICHTHYOLOGY (FOSSIL) By T.S, TRAILL, M.D., Pro- 
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REVIEWS. 


Dramatic Scenes. With other Poems, now 
first Printed. By Parry Cornwall. Tllus- 
trated. Chapman and Hall. 

To the lovers of Barry Cornwall’s poetry, 

and they are numerous, this very beautiful 

yolume will be welcome. It contains some 
of the best things he has written. These 
would be pleasant to read under any cireum- 
stances, but they take an added grace from the 
elegant medium through which they are pre- 
sented. A poetof greater fire, or of a sterner 
order of genius, comes to us hest, perhaps, in 
the sober livery of ordinary paper and print. 
Everything that intervenes between him and 
the reader seems an impertinence. We 
prefer the illustrations which our own imagi- 
nation paints to the best that can be got for 
money. There is too little of holiday in the 
mood he inspires to make us tolerant of gilt 
edges and fanciful binding. With writers of 
the class of Barry Cornwall it is different. 
We take them up to beguile a languid hour, 
or to amuse an idle one, and we can do 
justice to the poet, and yet appreciate the 
adventitious trappings wich which the artist’s 
and printer’s skill have decorated him. -The 
boudoir and drawing-room, rather than the 
atudy, are the places where such writers are 
most frequently in request, and the illus- 
trator’s art will often secure a hearing for the 
ee ete. which he might otherwise find it 
to obtain. Far be it from us to suggest 
that Barry Cornwall requires such aids to 
make him read; at the same time there can 
be little doubt that the beauty of this volume 
will introduce him in many quarters, to which 
his writings have hitherto been strangers. 
Some of the ‘Dramatic Scenes’ have 
become almost classical. When published 
in 1819 and 1820, they had the merit of 
being the first essays of the kind, and they 
met the taste which the labours of Charles 
Lamb and others upm our early dramatists 
had awakened. We re not aware that they 
have hitherto been printed collectively ; but 
some of them must be familiar to many of 
our readers, as they are to ourselves, from 
their frequent reproduction in those miscella- 
nies, formed of the most striking pieces of 
fagitive magazine literature, which were 
common before cheap journals and cheap 
reprints had surfeited the public with that 
lighter literature of which till then it could 
only obtain scanty draughts. Well do we 
remember ‘the delight of our first boyish 
perusal of some of these scenes, and in read- 
ing them once more in the present volume 
the old emotions retarn so strongly, that we 

— over-estimate their excellence. 
ere and there we could wish for greater 

force, and the situations seem to demand a 

per pathos; still in their kind there are 
few things in modern literature more 
beautiful than The Broken Heart and The 

Faleon, where the poet has expanded the 

incidents suggested by Boccaccio with no 

skill. These charming stories will 

always be associated in the minds of English 
readers with Barry Cornwall's name. The 
interview of Jeronymo with Ginevra, in The 
oken Heart, when the fraud is laid bare 

Which has destroyed the happiness of both, 

has strokes of pathos worthy of Massinger; 

and the loyalty and gallant heart of the 
lover, who ‘ills his falcon to feast his mis- 
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tress, are portrayed with .a delicacy of 
touch and ardour of fancy which make that 
beautiful story more beautiful. The burst 
of pent-up affection which breaks from 
Frederigo, when Giana indicates that she 
loves him, is admirable :— 
“ Frederigo. How! What mean you? Madam! 
Giana, sweet Giana, do not raise 
My wretched heart so high; too high: do not—~ 
*T will break on falling. 
“ Giana, But it shall not fall, 
If I can prop it, or my hand repay 
Your many gifts, your long fidelity. 
I come, Frederigo, not as young girls do, 
To blush and prettily affect to doubt 
The heart I know to be my own. I feel 
That you have loved me well. Forgive me, now, 
That circumstance (which some day I'll make known) 
Kept me aloof. My nature is not hard, 
Altho’ it seemed thus to you. 
“Fred. What can I say? 
© Giana. Nothing: I read your heart. 
“Pred. It bursts, my love: but ’tis with joy, with joy. 
Giana! my Giana! Are you mine? 
Speak, lest I fear I dream. We—we will have 
Nothing but haleyon days. Oh! we will live 
As happily as the bees that hive their sweets, 
As gaily as the summer fly, but wiser : 
I'll be thy servant ever. I will be 
The sun o’ thy life, faithful through every season, 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 
My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion flower, and I will wear thee here, 
Here, on my heart, and thou shalt never fade. 
I'll love thee mightily, my queen, and in 
The sultry hours I'll sing thee to thy rest 
With music sweeter than the wild wind’s song. 
” * * * * 
My gentle deity! I'll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then bow me down, 
Love’s own idolater, and worship thee. 
And thou wilt then be mine, my beautiful ? 
How fondly will we love through life together ; 
And wander, heart-linked, thro’ the busy world 
Like birds in eastern story.” 


The two that we have named are by far 
the finest of ‘The Dramatic Scenes,’ which 
are of very unequal merit, although pas- 
sages of genuine poetry are to be met with 
in them all. anit 

The Miscellaneous Poems, whichform about. 
a third of the volume, are of the same mixed 
character; but if Homer is allowed to nod 
upon occasion, the same privilege can hardly 
be denied to the lesser bards. Some of these 
poems are very beautiful, and give indica- 
tions of powers which might have produced 
great results, had circumstances permitted 
Mr. Procter to devote himself more thoroughly 
to the vocation of poet.. We gather from his 
preface that he has been all his life absorbed 
in professional duties; and great poems are 
not to be produced, any more than any other 
great work of art, by the casual and inter- 
rupted efforts, which are all that can be 
made by a busy man. The highest in point 
of finish, as well as in weight of subject, 
among the Miscellaneous Poems, are the 
Epistle from an Obscure Philosopher, and a 
sketch called Seeing, which we have found 
grow upon us on a repeated perusal. The 
little ballad, called, not very happily, Ex 
Fumo, is certain to become a favourite. How 
charming is this verse !— 

“She gave up the wealth of her beauty, 
The grace of her youth, 
To my prayer—fo the pain of my passion, 
The strength of my truth.” 

If spirit-rappings were no fiction, the 
points which we would fain offer for solution 
could seareely be more pithily put than in the 
following 

“ QUESTIONS TO A SPIRITUAL FRIEND. 


“When we met, do you remember, 
In the lane? 
When our murmuring school was over, 
All its toil, its lessons vain, 
All its pain ? 
“ Since those half-forgotten hours, 
You and [ 
Have trod our distant paths, asunder 
Meeting once,—you to die, 
L to sigh. 








“In your home, beyond Orion, 
Do you feel, 
Do you mark what stirs within us, 
Strongest in the common weal? 
Gold? or steel? 


“Love? orhate? Alas, all passions 
Make or mar! 
Even my life’s at best a struggle, 
Gaining, whether in peace or war, 
Many a scar. 


“ But you !—you whose journey’s over ? 
In my ear 
Whisper,—are you happier? Wiser? 
Better ? than when you dwelt here 
Without a fear ? 


“ Does the spirit disembodied 
Think ?—the mind 
Dragged no longer down from Heaven, 
Soar at will upon the wind, 
Unconfined ? 


“Shine they now whose light on earth 
Was quenched or hid? 
What of those who dwelt in darkness? 
What of those who only did 
As they were bid? 


“ What of men who had great virtues 
And great sins? 
Show me just the point and turning, 
Where no longer Virtue wins, 
And Vice begins ! 


“ Do you love the hearts that loved you? 
See and sean 
Our poor world, which is so pleasant, 
When unto his neighbour man 
Does all he can, 


“Which of all our wants and passions 
Cling to clay ? 
Tell me which you carry with you 
To the realms of endless day, 
Far away? 

“ Dives, who so oppressed you, 
Do you hate? or 
Love you still our crumbling customs, 
As when you argued, early and late, 
For Church and State ? 


“ Homer,—Dante,—W orld-wise Shakspeare— 
Sons of Light ! 
Do they stand in power as 
Or lose lustre, and take flig! 
To endless night ? 


“Light and Dark, and Good and Evil, 
Heat and Cold, 
Pain and Pleasure, Poor and Wealthy, 
Power of Virtue, Power of Gold,— 
All unfold !” 

The lines we have marked in italics seem 
to us sadly out of place in the mouth, of a 
Christian poet. If there be one thing more 
than another of which we need no spirit to 
assure us, it is surely this, that no erring 
creature, whose past thoughts and deeds 
will then be made palpable to him in their 
true colours, is likely in a future state to hate 
any human brother, be his wrongs what they 


ces ? 


may. 

Tn lyric poetry Mr. Procter’s genius is at 
home, and there are several songs in this 
volume which will take rank with the best he 
has produced. The following is a graceful 
exercise upon the theme of Goethe's ‘Ich 
denke Dein.’ 


“SONG FOR ALL SEASONS. 


“When March tempests smite the pine, 
Straight I dream of thee and thine, 
And Spring so soon to be; 
When the sweet bee, hour by hour, 
Rifles in the red-rose flower, 
Still 1 sigh for thee : 
“ For thy voice, methinks, is ringing 
’Midst the little labourers’ singing, 
Busy Insect-Song, 
Delving deep for honey treasure, 
Making very toil a pleasure, 
Runs its life along. 
“ When the black wild Winter throws 
His icy gauntlet down, and blows 
His trumpet to the sea; 
And the great sea answers loud, 
From his throne amid the cloud, 
Still I think on thee. 


“ In the departing Summer’s night, 
And when the swallow takes her flight 
Over land and sea; 
And in Autumn storms and thunders, 
Through the rain-dark misty wonders, 
I leek out for thee. 
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“To every sound my it wakes, 
From every hue a colour takes, 
That brings me back to thee: 
Ah! when wilt thou, so deep in debt, 
Thy scorn, and power, and pride forget, 
And think for once of me?” 
Here, again, is a song, which, set to an apt 
melody, would sound ¢ gly :— 
“ HERMELIN. 
“Oh, Love is a sweet-winged thief, 
Hermelin! 
He stealeth the red from the rose’s leaf, 
My Hermelin! 
He stealeth the light from the azure eye, — 
The heart from the bosom, and then we die, 
Gentle, gentle Hermelin, 


“He seemed but a sweet-souled child, 
Hermelin ! : 
And we trusted his smile and his eyes so mild, 
My Hermelin ! i 
And we moulded his words to a daily song ; 
We trusted, and, ah! we have suffered wrong, 
Gentle, gentle Hermelin. 


“So, bar out the sweet-winged thief, 
Hermelin ! 
Or your days will be dark, and wild, and brief, 
My Hermelin! 
And your spirit will fade, and your tender eye 
Will vanish in tears, and—so you'll die, 
Gentle, gentle Hermelin !” 

The advice has one fault,—unhappily a 
serious one,—it comes too late, when “ gentle 
Hermelin” has already loved and trusted. 

No expense has been spared in the illus- 
trations of this volume, which contains no 
fewer than fifty-seven woodcuts of the highest 
class, after designs by John Tenniel, Birket 
Foster, J. R. Clayton, Thomas Dalziel, James 
Godwin, Edward H. Corbould, Harrison 
Weir, and W. Harvey. These are executed 
in the best style of art, and if the artists had 
always done their work as well as the wood- 
engravers, the book would have been a para- 
gon. But this, unhappily, they have not, 
and thus we have here another of the already 
too numerous instances of costly illustrations, 
which are in effect no illustrations at all. Let 
us at once except from this censure the exqui- 
site landscapes of Birket Foster, which are 
true as nature itself, and conceived with a 
poet’s spirit. They are the gems of the 
volume ; and, often as we have had occasion 
to admire Mr. Foster’s works, we remember 
nothing more beautiful than his illustrations 
to the poems of Far Niente, A Complaint, the 
Song for all Seasons, and March, April, and 
May. Mr. Foster knows what wood-engrav- 
ing can do and what it can not do, and con- 
sequently he always succeeds in producing 
the effect at which he aims. Many artists 
suffer from the want of this technical know- 
ledge, and there are conspicuous instances of 
this in the present volume. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Tenniel, the artists seem not even 
to have attempted to put expression or cha- 
racter into any of their figures. This, the pri- 
mary characteristic of all good illustration, is 
what, indeed, is least of all to be met with in 
recent illustrated books. Clever drawing, 

and a general showy effect, are substituted 
for truth in action or in expression. Such 
illustrations as Mr. Dalziel’s to the Broken 
Heart are a positive offence. His Jeronymo 
is a poor misshapen creature, about whom it 
is impossible to feel the slightest concern. 
If Silvestra could love such a ‘ Guy,’ her taste 
must have been strangely perverted; and to 
find him, with his insipid face and ungainly 
person, intrudin = the images which the 
poet kindles in the fancy, is a nuisance of the 
most exasperating kind. Even more intole- 
rable are the monstrosities of Mr, Clayton, 
in which not only is there no attempt at ex- 
pression, but the simplest rules of drawing 
are grossly violated. For a in the 

e face of 


illustration of Juan, at p. 56, 


the Count is as placid as if he were stoop- 
ing to pick up a daisy, and not to hide the 
body of his wife whom he has just murdered. 
The ignorance of anatomy, too, displayedin the 
drawing of the Count’s non in this illustra- 
tion, as well as in those to the Michael An- 
gelo, is something incredible at this time of 
day. The legs and arms of this artist’s figures 
are too bad to stand even for symbols of these 
useful parts of the human machine. To move 
them would be impossible. Mr. Clayton 
seems to be more fit to be a pupil at an ele- 
mentary drawing school than to illustrate the 
ideas of a poet. It is vexatious to see the 
woodeutter’s skill thrown away upon such 
trash. Our artists might profit by studying 
what the Germans have done in the way of 
illustration. Good drawing is almost, inva- 
riably found in their illustrated books, and 
often a power of dramatic expression, which 
adds fresh force to the poetry. In these 
respects Ludwig Richter is inapproachable. 
His ‘Goethe’s Album,’ the woodcuts in 
‘Hebel’s Allemannische Gedichte,’ andinother 
works, should be in the hands of our young 
artists day and night. We never look at one 
of Richter’s prints without finding fresh cause 
to admire his skill in composition, and his 
conscientious fidelity to nature. How rarely 
do we care to give even a second glance 
to the best figure-pieces in our own illus- 
trated books ! 











Dialogues on Divine Providence. By a ¥el- 

a of a College. John W. Parker and 

on. 

Tuts is a confutation of popular errors in reli- 
gion and philosophy, conveyed in a popular 
form. An accident is supposed to occur to a 
young lady named Eliza; what it is we are 
not informed; but we are given to under- 
stand that she has escaped death by one of 
those surprising combinations of circumstances 
which are vulgarly called “ Interpositions of 
Providence.” This gives occasion to two 
friends, Henry and Philip, to discuss the sub- 
ject of Divine Providence in general, in the 

ocratic method. Henry is Socrates, and 
Philip and Eliza, when she recovers, are the 
respondents, whom he envelopes in the 
meshes of his leading questions. 

This plan has many advantages. It enables 
the writer to avoid formal introductions to 
each topic, and to put his objections in a short 
and succinct form. But we doubt whether it 
is the best that could be adopted at the present 
day. In the dialogues of Plato there is an 
indescribable interest in perusing, even to the 
faintest sketch, the familiar conversation of 
that, knot of great and subtle minds who re- 
present the highest development of the un- 
assisted reason and virtue of the old civiliza- 
tion. But an imitation of the exquisite sim- 
plicity of the Phedo is apt to degenerate into 
puerility ; and the introduction of picturesque 
descriptions of English firesides and autumnal 
leaves into a philosophical discussion, rather 
distracts than assists the mind in its effort to 
follow the thread of the argument. There is 
something which strikes us as affected in illus- 
trating the omniscience of the Deity, by as- 
serting that the particular curve, formed by 
the combination of Eliza’s graceful ringlet 
with the dark vein in the marble chimney- 
piece, is as much present to the mind of God 
as that which is formed by the orbit of a 
planet. This reminds one of a frippery altar- 
piece of the eighteenth century in a Gothic 
cathedral. 





But having pointed out what we concei 

to be obvious blemishes of taste, ste 
give in our hearty approval of the philosophi- 
cal age which it is the design of the 
book to ypheld we are convinced that the 


denial or forgetfulness of them has proved as 
fatal to philosophy as to religion. 

The aed error, into which we are all 
apt to , is, that God having created the 
universe, and subjecied it to certain laws, 
leaves it to their guidance. But that when 
these laws are in danger of producing some 
great evil or injustice—when a dignus vindice 
modus occurs—He interferes to correct His 
own laws, by what is popularly called “an 
Interposition of Providence.” 

To this supposition is opposed the fact, 
that, according to the only notion that we can 
form of Deity, God is the sole original worker 
in nature, and therefore no less the executor 
than the framer of its laws. When we speak 
of “a law of nature,” we mean only the uni- 
form operation of God’s will under certain 
circumstances which we have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing. Now, to say that he 
sometimes interposes, is to assert that, at 
some 
therefore that, before that moment arrived, 
He was not working. But this is absurd. 

It is objected, however, that miracles are, 
from their very nature, interpositions of Pro- 
vidence. No, replies the philosopher ; mira- 
cles are evidence of the activity of some 
law with which we are not acquainted, but 
which may be neither more nor less a law of 
nature than that of gravitation. The won- 
derful acts which signalized our Lord’s ap- 
pearance upon earth, may have been as muc 
the necessary effects of the causes at work, as 
the tidal wave which flows up the Seine to 
Barre-y-va, or the power of electricity to 
supersede the law of gravitation. “On the 
same occasions God écts in the same way; 
but miracles occur on extraordinary occasions, 
and then God acts in am extraordinary way.” 

This appears to us a much truer mode of 
viewing miracles than the ordinary one, which 
defines them to be reversals of the laws of 
nature. In the Bible it is certain that the 
ordinary laws of nature, providential circum- 
stances by which thase laws were made to 
minister to God’s moral government, and the 
seeming reversal of these laws, as in some of 
our Lord’s miracles, are all placed in the same 
category, as alike the direct effects of the 
divine will alone. For this reason we never 
could see how the Moszic account of the dry- 
ing up of the Red Sea was invalidated by 
showing that it might have been the effect of 
a strong wind blowing continually in one 
point. It very likely was so; but that only 
means that in this particular case we can 
cern the means, predetermined by God from 
the beginning of time, for preserving the 

eople whom he had chosen to be the guar- 
diane of true religion. The miraculous cha- 
racter of a miracle depends entirely upon our 
ignorance. Toa being accustomed to witness 
the operations of God’s power in a larger 
sphere than ours, what we call natural laws 
and miracles would both appear exactly on 
the same footing, inasmuch as they are 
the results of an exertion of the will of God. 
It is only our limited experience which makes 
what we call miracles appear to us uncot- 
nected and arbitrary acts, contradictory to the 
other phenomena of nature. Miracles até 
not, however, the less satisfactory proofs of @ 
divine mission; because they are as m 
acts of divine power as the sustaining the 








ven moment, He begins to work, and — 
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earth in her course ; only from their want of 
connexion with the phenomena which we are 
jn the habit of observing they are calculated 
to convince us. 

In the second chapter the origin of the 
erroneous idea of “ Interpositions of Provi- 
dence” is asserted to have arisen from a false 
analogy with human laws. In these provi- 
dence or prudence mist precede the law, in 
order that all cases may be provided for. 
But as human foresight is fimited, it is 
necessary that a providence should follow 
the law in the shape of some corrective, 
lodged in the executive power. Hence it 
is supposed that God, having in like 
manner once for all framed general laws, 
must leave them to execute themselves, 
and when they go wrong, must interpose to 
correct their decisions. 

But this is evidently an error—God’s pro- 
vidence does not precede the law, nor follow 
it—it acts in the law, and what we distin- 
guish as the general law and the special 
interposition are both equally the immediate 
operation of God’s will. A law without a 

onal law-giver and executor is the idlest 

am of metaphysicians, and has no place 
in the reality of things. But the only law- 
giver and executor is Ged. 

The third dialogue treats of God’s omni- 
science, and corrects the common error of 
mupposing that the Almighty concerns him- 
self only with great events or general laws. 
It seems to us so essential to the notion of 
Deity that every event that has occurred, is 
occurring, or shall occur, for all eternity, 
every thought or emotion that has arisen in 
the mind of men or animals, and every par- 
ticle of matter and inch of space throughout 
the universe, are at every. moment of time 
present to the consciousness of the divine 
mind, that we should scarcely have thought 
this dialogue necessary. Indeed, all these 
questions have been discussed and settled 
by the great philosophical theologians of the 
early church. But ‘rom a passage quoted 
from the works of some popular divine of the 
present day, it seems that even our com- 
mentators on scripture—men who pretend to 
teach theology—are guilty of the absurdity 
of supposing that there are some things so 
insignificant that they escape the notice of 
Him who contains allin Himself, and “sus- 
tains them by the word of His power.” 
When our Saviour told His disciples that 


_ @ven the very hairs of their heads were 


numbered, He was enunciating a fact which 
even unassisted reason must accept as essen- 
tial to the idea of God’s omniscience. 
Hitherto the friends have been discussing 
the power and wisdom of God; in the last 
dialogue they treat of His love. This is a 
more difficult subject. There is nothing in 
universe to oppose itself to His two 
former attributes; all bears witness to the 
all-wise and almighty Creator. But the 
existence of sin and evil seems to contradict 
His love. Their origin and final destiny 
ate not touched upon, because they are in- 
Serutable, and under every system of theo- 
» whether founded upon unassisted 
Teason alone, or Revelation, must remain a 


To say that any statement of Christian 
doctrine is new, is at once to condemn it. It 
8 not for nothing that the subtlest intellects 
and the most religious minds have been, for 
More than a thousand years from the enun- 
@iation of the gospel message, sifting revela- 
tien by the light of reason; and he must be 











a bold man indeed who expects to glean a 
large harvest in the field of philosophical 
theology after the Fathers and Schoolmen. 
But it is the office of “the scribe instructed 
in the kingdom of Heaven” to “ bring forth 
things old and new.” In these Dialogues old, 
but ert truths are brought forward in 
a new form, which is likely to attract at- 
tention. They are full of the cautious spirit 
of the great Butler, who has done more than 
any other for Anglican theology, and we have 
noticed some points which have been largely 
treated in one of the wittiest sermons of “ the 
learned and witty Dr. South,” as he is called 
in the established formul of Anglican 
divines. On the whole, we hail with pleasure 
this unpretending, but far from superficial 
attempt to treat theology in a philosophical 
and, at the same time, scriptural spirit. 








Routledge’s Shakspeare. Edited by H. 
Staunton. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Part I. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

IF we are to judge of the house by the brick, 

we must conclude that in this new edition of 

Shakspeare the illustrations will be the chief 

attraction. Mr. Kenny Meadows must look 

to his laurels. There is another Richmond 
in the field, who, if he perform only one half 
of what he promises, will prove a formidable 
rival. The publishers apprize us of the exact 
number of thousands of pounds sterling they 

“have undertaken to expend upon the embel- 

lishments alone,” and, having secured the 

“matchless pencil of John Gilbert,” they an- 

ticipate that the work will — “altogether 

the most perfect gallery of Shakspearian Por- 
traiture ever yet produced.” ‘We cannot en- 
dorse this brilliant expectation. Expendi-. 
ture, even so lavish as that here indicated, 
will not always ensure success ; and we must 
see a little more of Mr. Gilbert’s Shak- 
spearian portraiture, before we can venture 
to anticipate that he is likely to transcend 
all previous Shakspearian portrayers. The 
instalment before us is not very promising. 
It contains some excellent drawing, notwith- 
standing a little exaggeration of limb here 
and there, and suggests occasionally a good 
conception, in spite of a certain tameness in 
the treatment. What we most desiderate is 
character; and, lacking that, in rich variety 
and subtlety of expression, the artist who un- 
dertakes to illustrate Shakspeare must fail, 
be his gifts of the pencil “ matchless ” 
in all things else. e must wait for 

Hamlet, The Tempest, and The Midsummer 

Night's Dream, in justice to Mr. Gilbert. 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona there 

is no great room for the display of high 
wers; and we may reasonably ho 

e will appear to more advantage when he 

ascends into more passionate and imaginative 

regions. In the meanwhile we must urge 
upon him the propriety of observing consis- 
tency between the scenes in the letterpress 
and the scenes in the illustrations. The artist 
must not wander from his text, and make 
scenes of hjs own, as in two instances before 
us, those of Lance and Speed discussing the 
catalogue of conditions, and Lance with his 
dog. In the former the speakers are repre- 
sented lying on what seems to be a terrace, 
with the open country about them, although 
the scene is an ante-room in the Duke’s palace; 
and in the latter, where Shakspeare lays the 
scene in the court of the palace, the artist 

exhibits Lance with his dog mounted on a 

table, the serving-man, with uplifted finger, 


and one arm thrown over the animal’s neck, 
sonety teaching him tricks, much against 
the dog’s inclination. Such inconsistencies 
as these should be carefully avoided in a work 
which aims at perfection. 

The literary pretensions of the edition are 
evidently of secondary importance, although 
even in this department vast thi are 
promised. The prospectus announces. that 
there will be appended to every page “the 
different readings of the authorized editions,” 
whatever that may mean, opinions of “lead- 
ing critics” on disputed passages, and a 
glossarial index. Alerined at this prospect 
of pages laden with a heavier freight of con- 
troversies and annotations than were ever 
yet collected, even in an edition of Shak- 
speare, we turned to the play, and were 
agreeably eng eee by Siavoviving that 
Mr. Staunton had done nothing of the kind. 
His notes are of the most modest scantiness, 
and, so far from encumbering the reader with 
opinions of “ leading critics,” or readings of 
“authorized editions,” or “ glossarial indices” 
they throw the faintest possible light upon 
the difficulties of the text. If the play 
before us may be considered an average 
specimen of Mr. Staunton’s labours, there is 
little risk of his inflaming existing discussions 
by any fresh discoveries or novelties in the 
way of criticism. His original notes, where- 
ever he is original, are of a perfectly harmless 
kind. Thus, upon the expression “ his very 
friend,” we have the following enlightening 
explanation :— 

‘True friend. In modern phraseology; parti- 
cular friend.” 

“Sad talk,” we are informed, means 
“ grave, serious talk.;” the phrase “likes you 
not,” is interpreted into “pleases you not ;” 
and the recondite expression“ proper man,” 
is explained as implying “ well-proportioned, 
comely man.” Again, upon the words “she 
hath a sweet mouth,” a note remarks— 

“* As we now say, a liquorish tooth,” 


which, we submit, might be controverted by 
any youthful disputant who had a mind to 
shake alance with Mr. Staunton. 

As we are referring to the notes, it may be 
as well to draw attention to an ingenious 
typographical complication at p. 38, where 
one note is run into another, and the inte- 
grity of both put in jeopardy. 

Copious annotations, illustrative of costume, 
customs, &c., are promised at the end of each 
play; but we must extend to this part of 
the design the same indulgence we have 
shown to the embellishments. We must wait 
for a further development of the editor’s 
Elizabethan erudition. 

With respect to the order of the plays, we 
are much perplexed by the language of the 
prospectus :— 

‘*Malone, Chalmers, and Drake,” we are told, 
‘*have each compiled a table of the sequence in 
which they deem it probable the plays were written. 
Each of these tables differs widely in some in- 
stances from the others, but, upon the whole, they 
are perhaps the nearest approximation towards 
the actual dates that will ever be obtained ; and 
upon them, corrected by such slender evidence 
as subsequent research has brought to light, will 
the arrangement of the plays in the present edition 
be formed.” 

A more confused and unsatisfactory state- 
ment than this, take it altogether, has seldom 
been drawn upon so simple a matter If 
the three tables differ widely from each other, 





how can they be said, upon the whole, to p 
proximate towards the actual dates? It 
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might be proper, perhaps, to say of them that 
they approximate towards the actual dates in 
part—that is, in the instances upon which 
they agree; but it certainly cannot be 
proper, even if it were intelligible, which 
% is not, to say of them that they ap- 
proximate to the actual dates upon the 
whole. By what. process, or rather upon 
what principle, the editor has formed an 
arrangement of the plays upon three tables 
which differ widely from each other, does not 
appear, and we confess we are curious to 
learn. But for this, as also for the working 
out of other parts of the plan not visible in 
the first number, we must wait. 








The Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., late Envoy to Persia, 
and Governor of Bombay. From Un- 

blished Letters and Journals. By John 
iliam Kaye. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[Concluding Notice.] 

Lorp Minto was‘as much chagrined at the 
departure of Sir Harford Jones as Malcolm 
himself. He felt that it was taking Persia 
out of his hands, and that it baffled his plans 
on. a question of policy which he, in India, 
was better — to decide than ministers 
athome. The whole affair of Karrack was, 
consequently, reconsidered, and the resump- 
tion of the expedition finally determined 
upon. In January, 1809, we find Malcolm 
again in Bombay, ready equipped to sail once 
more for the Gulf, with a force of about two 
thousand men, to be followed by three or four 
thousand more if necessary. Lord Minto 
had said, in his former letter, recalling Mal- 
colm, “‘ events seem to shift very fast ;” and 
the observation might have been applied upon 
this occasion. with still greater propriety. 
The renewal of the Karrack enterprise had 
scarcely been put in motion, when intelligence 
arrived from Europe, which led the Governor- 
General to conclude that the French were 
about to relinquish their projects in Persia, 
and that, consequently, the Shah, thus de- 
prived of the support of France, would be 
=z likely to solicit an alliance with England. 
Under these circumstances, the occupation of 
Karrack not only ceased to be urgent, as a 
matter of security, but became inexpedient 
as a matter of prudence. It was therefore 
again countermanded ; but Malcolm received 
an intimation that a resident minister would, 
probably, be located at’ the Persian court, 
and that his services might yet be required 
in that quarter. 

The next express duty upon which Malcolm 
was employed tested his diplomatic powers 
in a very different way from any mission 
_ which he had been previously engaged. 

he Madras army had broken out into 
mutiny, chiefly in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the tent-contracts, after having in vain 
solicited to be a upon the same footing 
in respect of allowances as the Bengal troops. 

These grievances had been fermenting all 

through 1808; and, in July, 1809, Hydera- 

bad and Masulipatam were in open re- 
bellion. In the latter place the officers 
of the Company’s one Madras European in- 
fantry had risen against the Colonel, and placed 
him under arrest. The situation was grave. 

The state was threatened with dangers of a 

much more formidable character than Sir 

George Barlow appears to have discerned. 

But he was conscious that the crisis demanded 

energy and caution, and he consulted Mal- 

colm, who, after an anxious discussion, volun- 





teered to go to Masulipatam. The under- 
taking was one which most men’ would have 
avoided ; but it possessed, on that account, 
the greater claims on Malcolm’s zeal. It was 
necessary to proceed to the scene of tumult 
at once. There was no time to draft in- 
structions, and Malcolm, believing that Sir 
George Barlow thoroughly understood his 
views, hastened on ship-board. He had much 
occasion afterwards to regret that he had ven- 
tured upon so dangerous a mission without 
the written orders of Government. "When he 
arrived in the garrison, he found the troops in 
open revolt, and ready to resist his authority ; 
but he met the officers frankly, and, discussing 
their grievances dispassionately, succeeded to 
some extent in subduing their violence. His 
first act was to order the Colonel to be re- 
leased from arrest. On the same evening he 
dined with the mess of the European regi- 
ment. It was like stepping into a furnace. 
The officers had speaiel Sonta, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, might be considered 
harmless enough, but which were intended 
by them to convey seditious meanings; and 
it was for refusing to drink one -of these 
toasts, ‘‘ The Friends of the Army,” that the 
Colonel had originally incurred the vengeance 
of the regiment. Malcolm knew the ordeal 
that awaited him;{but he carried himself 
through it with his invariable courage, al- 
though not without some serious apprehension 
as to the result. 

‘*Several strangers were present, and the party 
was a large one. After dinner the standing toasts 
were given, and among them the ‘ Friends of the 
Army’—with three times three. There appeared 
to Malcolm no good reason why he should not join 
in such a toast. It was, he said, one of so generala 
character; that he was sure it included most men, 
both in India and England. So he joined in the 
toast, and, I doubt not, swelled the chorus of ap- 
plause. But a more formidable trial was before 
him. <A gentleman at table sang a nautical song, 
in which there were frequent allusions to some 
‘common cause.’ The words were eagerly caught 
at by some of the younger officers, who were 
flushed with wine; and presently, at their instiga- 
tion, the whole party rose to drink ‘The Common 
Cause.’ Fora moment—but only for a moment— 
Malcolm felt perplexed and embarrassed. With 
characteristic promptitude he rose, filled his glass 
to the brim, and in a loud, animated voice, ex- 
claimed, ‘The Common Cause of our Country!’ 
The amendment was accepted by all, and drank 
with enthusiasm. Soon afterwards Malcolm rose 
to retire, but had scarcely quitted the room before 
his own health was proposed and drunk, three 
times three, with acclamation. ‘Thus closed,’ 
he wrote that night in his journal, ‘the most 
anxious day I ever passed in my life.’” 

It will be gathered from this passage that 
Malcolm’s remedy was conciliation. _ Sir 
George Barlow entirely differed from him. 
He held that Government ought to maintain 
its authority, and to suppress the mutiny be- 
fore it entered upon any terms with the in- 
surgents. There can, we think, be no reason- 
able doubt that Barlow was right, although 
we entirely agree with Mr. Kaye that either 
course, in such a conjuncture, might well have 
its advocates. Barlow determined to call upon 
the officers to sign a declaration of loyalty 
under a penalty of dismissal, and, in the event 
of any opposition, to march the King’s troops 
against their rebellious brethren. General 
Pater was sent to Masulipatam to enforce 
this policy, which, we need not add, had the 
merit of being distinguished by great courage, 
and of being crowned with complete success. 
Malcolm returned to Madras. He saw at 
once that in his absence other councils had 








prevailed, and that in the estimation of 


Government he had failed. “Sir George 
Barlow,” says Mr. Kaye, “received him eeldly, 
discussed his conduct disapprovingly, and, 
after that first interview, closed his dosrs 
against him for ever.” 

Malcolm, however, was soon consoled for 
the withdrawal of Sir George Barlow’s confi- 
dence, by his appointment to a second Persian 
mission by Lord Minto. Sir Harford Jones 
had concluded a treaty with the Shah; but 
in doing so had exceeded the terms of his 
instructions, and lowered the prestige of his 
government in Persia. It was mainly to 
redeem our rule in the East from the dis. 
credit brought upon it by the King’s ambas- 
sador, that Lord Minto determined upon 
sending a special embassy to Teheran. Mal- 
colm gladly accepted the appointment, which 
presented particular attractions to him, be- 
cause it was to embrace inquiries into the 
geography and resources of the countries 
lying on the north-west of India. He took 
his departure in January, 1810. When he 
arrived at the Court, he found that Jones was 
still there. The dilemma was sufficiently em- 
barrassing ; but Malcolm, anxious to avert any 
unseemly differences between the ambassador 
of the Sovereign and the envoy of the Gover- 
nor-General, opened a communication with 
Sir Harford, expressing his desire to sink 
all personal feelings in the presence of their 
common object, and out of deference to the 
anthority they both served. Jones, however, 
was too frigidly starched in forms to consent 
to any such rational mode of procedure, and 
insisted upon the observance of certain humi- 
liating conditions in the way of etiquette, to 
which Malcolm refused tosubmit. ‘The Shah 
and the Crown Prince were ‘at this time with 
the camp at Sultaneah, deeply engrossed in 
the war with Russia, and it was, of course, 
a matter of great importance to them to 
ascertain how far they might calculate 
upon the assistance of the English power. 
While the Shah’s thoughts were engaged 
upon these momentous considerations, Jones 
was thinking only of how he might best up- 
hold the dignity of his position as Crown 
ambassador against the Governor-General’s 
envoy. It is almost incredible that at sucha 
moment, with an army in the field, and the 
camp waiting for constltations with the Bri- 
tish representatives, Sir Harford Jones should 
have stipulated, as preliminaries to Malcolm's 
reception, that no person should be sent to 
Malcolm on the part ofthe Shah; that Mal- 
colm should not be «llowed to have an 
audience at any time with the Shah unless 
Jones were present; and that he should not 
be allowed to sound trumpets, or carry flags, 
on his entrance into the Shah’s camp. The 
Persian ministers refused to have anything 
to do with these unworthy proposals, and the 
Shah himself finally put an end to the dis- 
pute by insisting upon receiving Malcolm as 
an old friend. It had been arranged that 
Jones was to introduce Malcolm on his first 
ceremonial visit, but the Shah declared that 
he needed no one to introduce his old friend 
Malcolm ; and so the visit took place without 
the intervention of the ambassador, and the 
interview was marked throughout by kind- 
ness and cordiality. Malcolm was a great 
favourite with the Shah, who showered marks 
of distinction upon him, and was eager to 
keep him at his court as long as he could. 
“T heard,” he said to him, “that you were 
going to England; but I have caught you, 
and you must not expect to escape for at 
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Jeast four years. Your fame in India for 
settling countries has reached me; and your 
labour is wanted here.” 

The embassy, however, was not destined to 
a long duration. The Home Government 
were resolved to repudiate the interference 
of the Governor-General in the affairs of 
Persia, and to take exclusively into its own 
hands the regulation of our relations with 
that power ; and, in pursuance of this deter- 
mination, appointed Sir Gore Ouseley am- 
bassador to the court of Teheran. Mal- 
colm’s mission was, consequently, at an end; 
and, as he could no longer remain in a recog- 
nised official position, he determined to with- 
draw from the country with the least possible 
delay. Mr. Kaye discusses the whole of this 
subject with judgment and moderation. He 
thinks that the mission was in itself unneces- 
sary, and that the Home Government acted 
unwisely in removing from the control of the 
Governor-General our diplomatic relations 
with Persia. He designates it as a “ great 
and fatal error, from which have already 
sprung disasters and disgraces, to be suc- 
ceeded, it is feared, by other evils of a no less 
melancholy kind.” 

The following year. (1811) was passed in 
Bombay, and was devoted exclusively to 
literary labours. This interval of repose 
was passed in the society of a small intel- 
lectual circle, including amongst its members 
Macintosh, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and 
Henry Martyn. In 1812, Malcolm came 
home to England, not without some thoughts 
of retiring from the service altogether; and 
before the close of the year he received the 
honour of knighthood from the Prince Regent. 
Toa man who had led so active a life, the 
“luxury of idleness” is unknown; and ac- 
gordingly we find him during. his residence 
in England as busily oceupied as ever, 
writing in the journals, giving evidence 
before Parliamentary committees, and work- 
ing hard by all available means to get some 
improvement effected in the Indian service. 
For himself, he looked forward to employ- 
ment under the Crown, hoping at one time to 
be appointed ambassador to Constantinople, 
at another Governor of Bombay, and in all 
schemes concerning the future, consulting his 
old friend Arthur Wellesley, now Lord 
Wellington. ‘The common answer,” says 
Mr. Kaye, “was to the effect that if a man 
wishes to advance himself in England, he 
must get into Parliament and fight his way.” 
The following passage in one of Lord Wel- 
lington’s letters to Malcolm is interesting, 
not only for the practical sagacity it indi- 
cates, but for the light it throws on the 
character of the writer. After observing that 
he had been frequently astonished at the in- 
difference with which public men in England 
considered the talents of those who had 
served in India, he reverts to his own ease, 
and founds upon it a piece of advice strictly 
applicable to Malcolm’s position :— 

* Although I had long been in habits of friend- 
ship with public men of the day, I had some pro- 
fessional claims to public notice when I returned 
toEngland. I believe I should have been but little 
known, and should not be what I am, if I had 
not gone into Parliament. 1 would therefore 
advise you to go into Parliament if you can afford 
it, if you look to high public employment, I 
likewise recommend you not to fix yourself upon 
Lord Wellesley, or any other great man: You 
are big enough, unless much altered, to walk 


alone ; and you will accomplish your object soonest 


in that way. Dont, however, be in a hurry.” 


The whole of 1814 and part of 1815 were 








passed in desultory but unintermitting labours, 
and in the preparation of the ‘ History of 
Persia,’ which was published with great 
success in the latter year. After the battle 
of Waterloo. Malcolm went to Paris, where 
he was received with the utmost cordiality 
by his old friend the Duke. “* His astonish- 
ing elevation,” Malcolm writes, ‘“ had not 
produced the slightest change. The tone— 
the manner—everything was the same.” 
Throughout his life Malcolm appears to have 
kept journals, and to have preserved his 
correspondence very carefully: from which 
sources Mr. Kaye has been enabled to enrich 
the memoir with an infinite variety of curious 
and valuable particulars. During Malcolm’s 
stay in Paris, embracing the months of July, 
August, and September, 1815, he noted down 
more elaborately than usual the occurrences 
of every day ; and as his intercourse at this 
time brought him into personal relations 
with the most distinguished men of the 
age, his journal abounds in traits and anec- 
dotes which possess a permanent and histori- 
cal interest. 

In our circumscribed space, we can only 
indicate some of the points of interest, merely 
to give the reader a flavour of the banquet 
of reminiscences that awaits him in this part 
of the work. 

Speaking of the battle of Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington said :— 


“People ask me for an account of the action ; 
I tell them it was hard pounding on both sides, 
and we pounded the hardest. There was no man- 
ceuvring ; Buonaparte kept his attacks, and I 
was glad to let it be decided by the troops.” 

In reply to an observation of the Duke’s, 
that his army and he knew one another 
exactly, and had mutual confidence, and were 
never disappointed, Malcolm suggested that 
more than one-half of the troops were of 
other nations. 

«That did not signify,’ said the Duke, ‘for 
I had discovered the secret of mixing them up 
together. Had I employed them in separate corps 
I should have lost the battle. The Hanoverians,’ 
he added, ‘are good troops, but the new Dutch 
levies are bad. They, however, served to fill gaps, 
and I knew where to place them.’ ” 

Here is an anecdote of the Duke on the 
field, verified by himself :— 

‘*The Prince Pozzo di Borgo, who dined with 
us, told me that he was with the Duke through 
the whole day of the 18th. ‘It was one of those 
actions,’ he said, ‘that depended upon the com- 
mander being continually in the hottest place, for 
nothing could be neglected. We were a great 
part of the time,’ he said, ‘between the two 
armies, but the coolness of the Duke,’ he added, 
‘is not to be described. Considerable troops of 
Belgians, stationed at Hougoumont gave way. 
The Duke, turning to me, said, smiling, ‘ Voila 
des coquins avec qui il faut gagner une bataille,’ 
I was so struck with this characteristic anecdote, 
that I went to the Duke, and I asked him if it 
was true. He said Pozzo di Borgo had repeated 
his exact words.” 

A weli-known story, supposed to be of 
problematical authenticity, is here confirmed 
on the authority of a Hanoverian officer who 
was taken prisoner on the 18th, and carried 
before Buonaparte at six o’clock in the even- 
ing. Having in vain endeavoured to obtain 
some information from him respecting the 
resources and plans of the Duke, of which 
the poor Hanoverian knew nothing, Buona- 
parte fell into a great rage :— 

“The Hanoverian affirms that Buonaparte, 
after abusing him, turned in a fury of passion 





to one of his generals, and exclaimed, ‘I have beat 





these Englisa twice to-day, but they are such 
beasts (si bétes) that they do not know when they 
are beaten.’” 


The following is startling :— 

“T beard to-day an extraordinary anecdote, 
and from a quarter that appears authentic—that 
it was proposed, as the army was advancing, to 
offer the crown of France to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. This extraordinary proposition was not 
only made, but discussed for some time. Though 
it was rejected, its being entertained for a mo- 
ment was a remarkable fact.” 


Amongst the traits related of Buonaparte, 
it is said that he had a habit of cutting chairs 
and tables with a knife. Volney told Mal- 
colm that he one day found him at the 
Luxembourg, destroying a beautiful inlaid 
table with a knife. ‘“ At Malmaison,” adds 
Malcolm, “several of the chairs are cut by 
Buonaparte’s knife, but that was evidently 
from impatience and a bad habit.” Of 
Blucher, the following anecdote was related 
by a Hungarian general :— 

‘*He told us some good anecdotes of the youth 
of Blucher, who, he said, was a nan of enormous 
strength. He said he once knew him, when bor- 
rowing from a Jew to supply his passion for gaming, 
take hold of the little Israelite by the collar, and 
hold him at arms’ length out of a high window.” 


Weary of an European life, without any 
immediate prospect of employment, Malcolm 
embarked for India in the autumn of 1817, 
and soon after his arrival was appointed, by 
Lord Moira, Governor-General’s Agent in 
the Deccan. He was now, as he wrote to 
Lady Malcolm, once more “in his element, 
flying about in the thick of work.” The de- 
tails of the war of 1817, fully and perspicu- 
ously treated by Mr. Kaye, cannot be touched 
upon here, except to note that Malcolm dis- 
tinguished himself by his activity and skill 
throughout those anxious stettes, and, above 
all, by his courage and ability in the battle of 
Mehidpoor. The —e of this battle 
is one of the most vivid passages in a work 
full of striking incidents. The victory of 
Mehidpoor broke down the power of Holkar, 
who had no resource but to submit ; and the 
surrender of the Peishwah, which soon after- 
wards followed, brought the war to a conclu- 
sion. The chapters which relate these occur- 
rences are admirable specimens of this kind 
of historical writing—lucid in Pps 
vigorous in treatment, and presented through- 
out with a skill essentially dramatic. 

We now find Malcolm employed in settling 
the conquered territories, a task for which he 
was well qualified. But new alarms called 
him to more active duties. Appa-Sahib, the 
deposed Rajah of Berar, broke from the hills 
into which he had been hunted, and sought 
refuge in the strong fortress of Asseerghur. 
To lay siege to the fortress, and compel the 
garrison to submit without conditions, was 
the work of a few weeks, the command being 
divided between Malcolm and General Dove- 
ton. While under the walls of Asseerghur, 
Malcolm learned by letters from EngJand that 
the government of Bombay, the reversion of 
which he had been indirectly led to expect, 
had been conferred on Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. Under such circumstances, and at 
such a moment, as Mr. Kaye observes, “a 
less zealous public servant might have reeled 
and staggered” under the effect of so bitter a 
disappointment ; but Malcolm controlled his 
feelings as best he might till the work before 
him was finished, and then he formed the de- 
termination of leaving India for ever. He 
was prevented, however, from carrying this 
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very: natural resolution into effect by the 
interference of Lord Hastings, who _per- 
suaded him that his services were still re- 
quired ; and so he continued working at his 
administrative duties all through 1819 and 
1820, somewhat consoled for the loss of 
Bombay by a prospect which was held out to 
him that the conquered country would be 
erected under him into a Lieutenant-Go- 
vernorship. Not only, however, was this 
hope frustrated, but he was doomed to see 
the Madras government, which he had been 
led by some of his friends to expect, pass into 
the hands of one of his old comrades, Munro. 
He seems to have borne these repeated mor- 
tifications with philosophy, reconciling him- 
self to his situation by the reflection that he 
was doing more real practical good in Central 
India than he could probably have done on 
any other scene. Failing in his efforts to 
induce the Court of Directors to sanction 
the establishment of a separate government, 
the scheme of which, we are reminded by 
Mr. Kaye, developed itself many years 
afterwards in what is now the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Malcolm, whose claims had by this 
time been honourably recognised by the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, took his leave of 
India in 1821, No man, perha s, ever left 
a purer or higher reputation behind him in 
the East, especially in that part of the terri- 
tory in which he had latterly laboured. How 
completely he succeeded in obtaining the 
love of the people, is shown in the following 
affecting instances related by Mr. Kaye :— 
“Years afterwards one of his children, then a 
captain of Dragoons, travelling through Malwah, 
on his way to his regiment, met with the most 
touching proofs of the affection with which the 
memory of his father’s good deeds was held by the 
people of the country. “From all parts they came 
out to pay theit respects to the son of Sir John 
Malcolm, pouring benedictions upon him for his 
father’s sake, and loud in their expressions of gra- 
titude to the friend to whom they owed so much. 
Many able public servants have since then la- 
boured in Central India, but no name is so uni- 
versally venerated as that of Sir John Malcolm.” 


Other still more curious evidences of Mal- 
colm’s popularity are mentioned elsewhere. 
The following is from one of his own letters, 
where he is speaking of local improvements 
he had introduced, and of the gratitude of the 
natives, who made the air ring with cries of 
“Jy, Malcolm, jy!” which means, ‘ Success 
to Malcolm !” 

**This, and the discovery, a few days ago, that 
among the Bheel ladies, tying a string upon the 
right arm of their children, whilst the priest pro- 
nounced the name of Malcolm three times, was a 
sovereign cure for a fever, are proofs at least of 
my having a good name among these wild moun- 
taineers, which will do me as much, and more 
good than one in Leadenhall-street.” 

Bishop Heber, who bears testimony in his 
journal to the extraordinary popularity of 

alcolm, used to relate that he saw an amulet 
worn by a native child, on which nothing 
more was written than the word “ Malcolm,” 
which was considered the most efficacious of 


c . 

Arrived in England, Malcolm established 
himself in a house on the borders of Hert- 
fordshire, where he settled down into a 
country gentleman, dispensing his hospitality 
with geniality and good taste, and employing 
his leisure occasionally upon the completion 
of his ‘Sketches in Persia.’ A visit to his 
old friend, Lord Wellesley, in Ireland, some 
of the incidents of which are preserved with 





great raciness in his journal, was very nearl 
succeeded by a new embassy to Persia, whic 
Malcolm was invited to undertake, but which 
he relinquished upon a difference with Mr, 
Canning as to the nature of the authority to 
be vested in him. In the next year, (1824) 
another chance opened to him. Munro re- 
signed Madras, and Malcolm, supported by 
the Court of Directors, became a candidate 
for the office, bringing all his force and in- 
fluence to bear upon the contest. But he was 
opposed by ministers, and failed. 

wo or three years more passed over before 
another opportunity occurred of repairing 
the disappointments of the past. At last, 
towards the close of 1826, it became known 
that Elphinstone was about to vacate Bom- 
bay, and that Lord Amherst was shortly 
afterwards to retire from the Governor- 
Generalship. Mr. Wynne, then President 
of the Board of Control, offered the for- 
mer appointment to Malcolm, which he at 
once accepted, tempted in a great measure by 
a secret hope that he should finally succeed 
Lord Amherst. It now appeared that this 
high aim had been the earliest object of his 
ambition, and that he had never ceased to 
look forward to it. In a communication to 
the Duke of Wellington, written at this time, 
he says that he indulged a day-dream of being 
nominated Governor-General; ‘an object,” 
he adds, “to which my ambition has ever 
pointed, notwithstanding the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles that appear to intervene 
between me and its accomplishment.” If he 
did not achieve that height to which a noble 
ambition led him to aspire, he attained the 
highest place that had ever been reached “ by 
one who set out from the same starting-point. 
Only one cadet of the Company’s army,” 
says Mr. Kaye, “had ever before earned for 
himself so prominent a position.” 

Sir John Malcolm’s administration of the 
government of Bombay was marked by two 
conspicuous features—the differences that 
arose between him and the Supreme Court, 
and the retrenchments he carried out in the 
expenditure. His conduct was highly approved 
by the authorities at home, and notwithstand- 
ing the invidious character of some of the 
duties he was compelled to discharge, it does 
not appear that he left any enemies behind 
him, when he resigned his government, and 
took his leave of India for ever, in 1830. 

The rest of the story of his life may be 
briefly related. Soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land, he went into Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of one of the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s close boroughs. Sir John was a Tory, 
and made his entry into the Commons on the 
Reform Bill, which he opposed not only in the 
House, but ont of it, in a pamphlet, which it 
would have been more judicious in the admi- 
nistrator of Central India to have consigned to 
his waste-basket. At the following ‘general 
election he was a candidate in succession for 
Dumfries and Carlisle, and failed in both. The 

uestion ofthe charter wasnowinagitation, and 
alcolm, who regarded the proposal to abro- 
gate the mercantile privileges of the Company 
as an emanation of radical destructiveness, 
had enough to do without troubling himself 
with the parish politics of England. This was 
his last boa ; and he may be said to have 
died in harness on the 30th May, 1833. 

His character has been summed up by Mr. 
Kaye with considerable ability, and with an 
affectionate enthusiasm which may be readily 

rmitted to the biographer of such a man. 
From this very full estimate of his qualities 














we will take one or two extracts. The com- 
bination of powers seldom found united ip 
one man was very striking in Malcolm. He 
had great physical advantages, and a no legs 
robust constitution of mind :— 

‘It is no small thing to cope with a tiger in 
the jungle ; it is no small thing to draw up an 
elaborate state paper ; itis no small thing to write 
the history of a nation; it is no small thing to 
conduct to a successful issue a difficult negotiation 
at a foreign court ; it is no small thing to lead an 
army to victory ; and I think it may with truth 
be said, that he who could do all these thin 
with such brilliant success as Sir John Malcolm, 
was a very remarkable man.” 


Again—the source of his power over the 
natives :— 

‘If I were asked in what he chiefly excelled, 
I should say, in the art of governing men in a 
rude state of society. It was to his simplicity 
and manliness of character that he principally 
owed his extraordinary dominion over the minds 
of the natives of India. His unpremeditated sal- 
lies were more effective than the artifices and con- 
trivances of other men. It was not Maleolm’s 
system, but Malcolm himself that achieved so 
much. Other English gentlemen have made for 
themselves great names in India; but no one, 
perhaps, ever impressed his individuality so 
strongly on the minds of the people as John Mal- 
colm-Sahib. They spoke—and there are old men 
who still speak—of what he said, and what he 
did, and how he looked, and love to recall his 
familiar image.” 


Mr. Kaye might have extended this de. 
lineation of Malcolm’s personal influence’ 
over a wider surface than that of the native 
races of India. There was a certain fascina- 
tion in his manner, which at once inspired 
confidence in all circles he entered, and he 
was one of those men who, upon the slightest 
intercourse, leave their image indelibly on 
the memory. ; 

It will be gathered, from the rapid outline 
we have given of some of the principal inci- 
dents in the career of Sir John Malcolm, that 
the work from which we have drawn our 
materials is one of no ordinary interest. As 
a biography it is, perhaps, quite as remark- 
able as the diplomatist and soldier who is the 
subject of it. It embraces topics of inquiry 
and features of disquisition seldom compre- 
hended in individual memoirs; and while it 
preserves ‘all throughout that singleness of 
purpose, which properly marks the functions 
of the biographer, it constantly ascends to the 
dignity and importance of history. Mr. 
Kaye justly observes in his introduction, that 
“it would be no exaggeration to say, that the 
history of India can be but imperfectly un- 
derstood without an understanding also of the 
character of Sir John Malcolm ;” but he does 
not suggest how muchof the means of beingen- 
abled tounderstand both we oweto his labours. 
If this Life of Malcolm partakes in a great 
measure of the nature of an Indian history, 
in value and importance although not in form, 
it is because the biographer has known how 
to make the most judicious use of the vast 
materials he had at his disposal, and which, 
in less competent hands, would have over- 
whelmed the theme they are here skilfully 
employed to illustrate. The volumes contain 
a large mass of correspondence from and to 
nearly all the distinguished men of Malcolm's 
time, including Wellington, Wellesley, Met- 
calfe, Clive, Bentinck, Hastings, Munro, 
Pottinger, Canning, Scott, Whewell, and 4 
score of others; and the narrative is every- 
where treated in so fresh and rome 
spirit, that it possesses something of the 
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charm of an Oriental romance. The period 
over which it sweeps is crowded with events, 
in every one of which Malcolm held a con- 
spicuous position ; andin point of variety and 
excitement it transcends all former Indian 
biographies. If we may except the ‘ History 
ooo War in Afghanistan,’ on account of its 

found tragic interest, and its unity of con- 
ception, there can be no doubt that this memoir 
is the most important work Mr. Kaye has 
given to the public, and that it will materially 
advance his well-won reputation. 








Pen and Pencil Pictures. By Thomas Hood. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Tue thousand delightful recollections which 
are connected with the favourite name of 
Thomas Hood, renew themselves on the ap- 
earance of a volume of sketches from the 
Gel of his son. Never did youthful author 
enter upon the service of the Muses with 
greater advantages ; for his lineage alone is an 
introduction wherever English poetry is 
read and loved, and his eareer is open before 
him.. Hearty and willing will be the welcome 
bestowed upon the descendant of one who 
has not yet “ gathered in all his fame,” and 
to whom the world of literature seems yet 
to feel that a debt is owing. Such must 
ever be the result, when the heart of the mul- 
titude, touched to the core by some magic 
strain of a true poet, yields an electric re- 
sponse, sudden, instinctive, and decisive, 
outstripping in rapidity, though not in gene- 
rosity or stability, the more deliberate con- 
clusions of criticism. But it is not merely 
from past associations that the young author 
recommends himself to the world. Had he 
come before us, leaning only on his father’s 
reputation for —— our regrets would 
have been greater than in an ordinary case of 
failure. Here, happily, the decision of the 
reader's judgment will follow in the channel 
marked out by his hopes, and he will rejoice 
m arriving at a result to which his predilec- 
tions invite him. Everywhere we find that 
it is the same instrument which has been 
touched by the hand of the younger min- 
strel, though the experience and accom- 
prments of years are wanting to bring out 

e full de th, range, and maturity of its 
tones. His hand is upon our hearts, although 
with a weaker grasp, for the deep sympathy 
with human feeling that displays itself in his 


_ Writings must always assert its power. If 


jejuneness of style, incompleteness of effect, or 
records of trifling juvenile fancies be pointed 
out with reprobation, let us always remember 

t the man who writes from his heart writes. 
according to the dictates of his own experi- 
enee, and not of other people’s imaginations. 
Let us not undervalue so precious a gift, but 
in the promise that it offers, as much as for 
the actual fruit it bears, give it a frank and 
gracious reception. Much, indeed, of what 
We have attempted to convey the writer tells 
us himself in the opening address that prefaces 
the volume ; and in the subsequent pages he 
proves himself as good as his word; his as- 
Sirances are fulfilled ; his judgment on his 
own motives is as true as his community of 

ling with the impulses of others :— 

“Oh, Gentle-hearted Reader, 
Whenever herein you look— 


Believe me—the heart of the writer 

Is pulsing throughout the book. 
“Like the strings of the minstrel’s lyre, 

The chords of his inmost soul— 

His gladness—his love—his sorrow— 

Have blended to form the whole ! 


* And if aught should move you to weeping, 
In reading the volume o’er, 
The writer’s tears—believe me— 
Have dropt on the page before. 


“ And if you are moved to smiling, 
When a merry jest you note, 
The writer’s heart—believe me— 
Was smiling, too, when he wrote. 


“Then grant him what he is seeking— 
Not to Honour does he pretend 
As one of the Teachers and Poets, 
But simply to be as a Friend!” 


Or, in plain prose,— 

“The following pages are submitted to the pub- 
lic in the humble hope that, for a few hours, toa 
few readers, they may afford some slight pleasure 
and amusement. Should they do so their mission 
will be fulfilled! Written at spare times, and be- 
ing only passing fancies photographed by the che- 
mistry of pen and ink as they flitted by, their aim 
is no higher than to distract attention from the 
footfalls of Goodman Time, when to weary ears he 
seems to have dropt, from the gallop, canter, trot, 
amble, and all the other faster paces of Rosalind’s 
catalogue, into a tiresome plodding, or worse still, 
appears to have gone dead-lame. 

“To those then with whom that gentleman, 
whose forelock the old proverb somewhat rudely 
advises us to assault, has fallen into this shuffling 
gait, this small volume may prove not unaccepta- 
ble ; and let those, who would criticise too harshly, 
remember that it does not profess to be a laboured 
work of years aiming at some great purpose—but 
is merely a collection of sketches—the gradual 
growth of spare hours similar to those which they 
are intended to enliven.” 


The pictures are abundant in number, 
though often slight in construction ; and are 
of every possible variety, from literal descrip- 
tions to fantastic day-dreams; from the 
modern conversational slang, to star-y-climb- 
ing verse; from fun and banter, to solemn 
chords of human suffering. But to borrow 
the well-known simile, the smile and the 
tear are never very far apart. Every one 
remembers how, in the writings of the elder 
Thomas Hood, the jest was seldom unac- 
companied with an under-feeling of pathetic 
sentiment—how the sorrow was lighted up 
by a spark of the irrepressible intellectual fire. 
Something of these old familiar character- 
istics appear in these pages; nor is the 
enjoyment of the reader more awakened than 
whenever they recur. The ‘Death Watch,’ a 
grim tale of the Inquisition, reminds us of 
some papers in the early numbers of ‘ Black- 
wood,’ wherein these horrors were dilated 
upon in the same shuddering detail. The 
: Cavalier and the Puritan,’ on the other hand, 
is a prettily-arranged and well-told story, the 
— character of which may be gathered 
rom its title. The hero, who wants to run 
off with Lilias, the Counsellor’s daughter, 
thus propounds his legal difficulties to that 
sage of the law :— 

‘‘Taking the Counsellor aside one evening, Hugh 
said, ‘ My good Sir, I’ll give twenty gold pieces to 
the man who will solve for me a knotty point that 
entirely baffles my sagacity. Will you assist me 
in unravelling it?’ 

‘**Gold pieces are not so plenty now-a-days,’ 
said Crane, ‘ that I should think of refusing twenty 
of: them for advice that it may not take meas many 
minutes to give.’ 

‘© Well then, Sir, the case is this :—Before I 
came here I was attached to a young lady of good 
family ; in fact, Sir, as far as ourselves were con- 
cerned, we were betrothed. I applied to her rela- 
tives for consent. I have just received their refu- 
sal, and from what I can judge, and knowing them 
to be Jacobites, I fear that the King’s favour, in- 
stead of assisting me, is the cause of my rejection, 
The first idea that presented itself to me was to 
carry her off, but prudence reminded me that the 





young lady was not of age: in this perplexity, 
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therefore, I thought that perhaps your great skill 
might assist me.’ 

““¢The thing’s plain and easy enough,’ said the 
Counsellor ; ‘ get the young lady to carry you off!’ 

“¢ How do you mean?’ inquired Hugh. 

‘Why, simply thus—Get your horse ready, 
strap a pillion on in front. Let the young lady 
mount first, and give you her hand to assist you to 
mount behind her. This done, nothing remains 
but for her to ply whip and spur and carry you off ; 
and I defy all the judges in the world to lay a 
finger on you.’ 

**“ Odslife, a most excellent plan !’ cried Hugh, 
laughing more at the idea of old Crane’s ovtwitting 
himself than anything else ; so he paid the twenty 
pieces without grudge, and bade the Counsellor 
* good night.’ ” 

That very evening he avails himself of the 
advice, and outwits the Counsellor. But of 
all the sketches, that of ‘The Gate-keeper of 
the City of Tombs,’—in other words, the 
lodge-keeper of a suburban cemetery—is one 
which breathes most of actual observation and 
objective truth. ‘Foot-prints’ treats nearly 
of everything, and ends in a quaint version of 
the cause of the mysterious footsteps that 
haunted the cottage homes of Devonshire last 
winter. This passage, moreover, occurs :— 

‘* Look at these tracks on this slab of sandstone. 
They look as if some human antediluvian, suffering 
from an accumulation of gouty fingers, gatherings, 
and whitlows, had fallen on his face upon the sand, 
and left the impression of his swollen hands in it. 

‘But no—Professor Owen will tell you, that 
they are ‘Ichnolites—the footprints of a gigantic 
reptile of littoral habits, belonging to the Batra- 
chian (or frog) order :’ though, between you and me, 
they are the marks of the well-known Roley Poley, 
who went a-wooing probably long before there was 
any Adam to have any Eve to woo! 

“Tn the fossil island at Sydenham may be seen 
his effigy—the terror of all juveniles, who, wander- 
ing from their parties, come by chance to the 
waterside, and do not recognise in the huge crea- 
ture before them their old friend of Gammon and 
Spinach celebrity! 

‘Professor Owen will talk to you, too, about 
the Dinornis and Paleomys—why, bless you, the 
former is the duck that ‘gobbled him up’ (the frog, 
not the Professor), and the latter was once fair 
Mistress Mouse herself, and I have no doubt that 
future geological researches will restore to us the 
wheel at which she was ‘sitting to spin.’ 

“ Look at these tracks of birds by the sea-side— 
look at the footprints of the sea that rippled over 
the sand : the marks of bird and wave are now to be 
seen impressed in the solid rock ! , 

“But the stone is pitted all over. Did the 
small-pox exist in pre-Adamite days, and having 
no human being to attack, exercise itself upon the 
clay that was some .day to be man? No, these 
little holes are the marks of a shower that fell, per- 
haps, before there was any Adam to wish for an 
umbrella, or to make a substitute for one from the 
leaf of an antediluvian plantain, or of the Dock 
that was the founder of the family. 

** See, here is the trail ofa creature of the tor- 
toise or turtle tribe. Nature, it seems, had Alder- 
men in her eye even then, and provided for them 
from the earliest ages. 

**How strange it is, that of nations that have 
peopled the world since Adam, no trace remains. 

‘© Who shall point out the cities of the Medes 
and Persians ? 

‘* Where are the ten tribes of Israel ? 

** Yet, here imprinted on solid rock, is the record 
of a huge toad that sprawled upon the slime of a 
recent world. Why, the geal. peace of Cheops, 





with all the dusty, rotten, mummies it con- 
tains, is but a thing of yesterday compared with 
the slab marked with the ripple of the tide 

waters, that had never reflected a human form, but 
only the shapes of those strange monsters of which 
we can but subtle geologists and anatomists 
though we be! Why, that slab was of the very 





sand first set to bound the sea, upon it perchance 
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was drawn the line of which an Almighty Voice 
proclaimed, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther !’” 


We have'said nothing of Mr. Hood’s pencil 
pictures—for they please us far less than his 
written ones. But in the latter there is every 
promise of an abundant harvest of success, 
since the first-fruits are so genial, sincere, 
and unaffected. For these results we look to 
the ripening and developing effects of time and 
study, and then, if anything can make amends 
for the loss of the inimitable Tom Hood, it 
will be the circumstance of finding the charms 
of his genius revived in the person of one of 
his descendants. : 





Ladies of the Reformation: Memoirs of 
Distinguished Female Characters in the 
_ Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. James 
Anderson. Blackie and Son. 
A catiery, of truly noble portraits is pre- 
sented in these memoirs of distinguished 
women of the era of the Reformation. The 
present series includes Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Italy, and Spain, in all of which 
countries at that period appeared a cloud of 
witnesses, whose names are worthy of being 
had in everlasting honour. Some of these 
are well known in history; such as Margue- 
rite de Valois, and Jeanne d’Albret, Queens 
of Navarre ; Sibylla of Cleves, wife of John 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony; and Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara. Other ladies of high 
station, though less familiarly known,—Eliza- 
beth, wife of Joachim I., Elector of Branden- 
burg; Louisa Juliana of Nassau, Electress 
Palatine; Katharine, wife of Henry, Prince 
of Schwartzburg; Louise de Montmorency, 
Lady Chatillon; Lavinia della Rovere, 
Princess Orsini, dre conspicuous in this book 
of Christian dignities. The celebrated Olym- 
pia Morata, whose life has been often written, 
of course finds a — in the Italian memoirs, 
and Spain supplies several remarkable in- 
stances of faith and heroism. But the most 
attractive of all the sketches are those which 
open up to us the domestic life of the great 
Reformers, Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin. The 
story of Luther’s wife, Katharine von Bora, 
quite a romance in its early chapters, is a 
charming piece of biography throughout, and 
would work more good for the Romish clergy, 
if’ circulated among them, than volumes of 
controversy on celibacy and monastic vows. 
When it was rumoured that Luther was going 
to marry one of the nuns who had escaped 
from the monastery of Nimptsch, Dr. Jerome 
Schurff said, ‘‘ Should this monk marry, the 
whole world and even the devil will burst 
into shouts of laughter, and he himself will 
destroy what he has been building up.” 
Erasmus, with his cool irony, also remarked 
that “ the Reformation, like other farces, was 
about to end with a marriage.” Such sneers 
as these reported to Luther emboldened him 
to take the course he contemplated, knowing 
that his marriage would cause as much alarm 
as astonishment, and advance the cause of 
Reform by encouraging others to break the 
trammels of celibacy. Even Katharine, his 
intended bride, was taken by surprise, when 
the following scene took place, of which one 
of the witnesses was the celebrated painter, 
Lucas Cranach ;— 


**On Tuesday the 13th of June, 1525, Luther 


took with him his three friends— Dr. Bugenhagen, 
or Pomeranus, as he is also called, at that time 
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house, where she resided, and immediately, with- 
out previous courtship, sought ker hand in pre- 
setice of the friends whom he had brought along 
with him. A blush tinged her cheek, though at 
first she thought he was in jest; but at length, 
perceiving that he was in sober earnest, without 
asking time to consider, she with maidenly modesty 
at once gave her consent. A formal betrothment 
followed, and on the same day the marriage was 
solemnized, the nuptial knot -being tied, and the 
nuptial benediction pronounced by Dr. Bugenhagen. 
On the evening, the marriage-feast, at which, 
besides the small party of friends already named, 
Justus Jonas is supposed to have been present, 
closed the transactions of this important day. At 
her marriage Katharine was in her twenty-sixth 
year, and Luther forty-two years of age. To none 
of his other friends, not to John, Elector of Saxony, 
who had recently succeeded his brother Frederick, 
nor even to his faithful fellow-labourer in the work 
of the Lord, Philip Melancthon, had Luther com- 
municated his intentions. His reason was an ap- 
prehension lest, as that was the time of the Pea- 
sants’ war—which, being falsely charged upon the 
Reformation, exasperated the Catholic princes 
against it, against himself, and even against the 
elector—his friends should pronounce the marriage 
imprudent in such unhappy circumstances, and 
should endeavour to prevent it, as what would give 
occasion to his adversaries to raise new calumnies, 
as well as shock the feelings of the mass of the 
community, who thought the marriage of a monk 
with‘a nun, involving, as it did, a violation of the 
monastic vows on the part of both of them, a gross 
and deliberate outrage on all that was sacred. 
The next day, the marriage of Katharine and 
Luther having become known, the magistrates of 
Wittenberg sent them their congratulations, and a 
marriage present of fourteen measures of wine of 
different sorts—namely, four of Malmsey, four of 
Rhenish wine, and six of Franconian wine. They, 
besides, granted them the right of free access, for 
the space of a year, to the wine-cellar of the city.” 


When Luther'conducted: his bride to her 
new home, a public feast was given after the 
usual custom, when the city of Wittenberg 
gave several casks of beer, and the university 
sent a silver gilt cup or beaker as a bridal 
gift. This is now preserved in the library of 
the University of Greifswalde, being bought 
from the heirs in 1800, for about 152. sterling. 
Several of the invitations issued to guests for 
the feast are still exhibited, and many other 
interesting relics, including the rings of be- 
trothment and marriage, are among the trea- 
sures of different German towns. Engrav- 
ings are given of these remarkable relics. On 
the marriage of Luther, and his domestic life; 
the grossest calumnies have always been cir- 
culated by Popish writers, but his own let- 
ters, and other documents of the time, show 
how base and groundless are these imputa- 
tions. The picture of her, as drawn by Mr. 
Anderson, from Luther’s ‘Table Talk,’ and 
other authentic sources, is most attractive :— 


“In addition to the tender and unalterable at- 
tachment Katharine felt to the person of Luther, 
she greatly admired his talents and character as a 
Reformer ; and during the whole period of their 
union, she made it her business to contribute to 
alleviate his cares, and to promote his happiness. 
In his leisure hours she was to be seen seated 
beside him in his study, or in the garden, in the 
summer months, occupying herself at some piece 
of embroidery, in which she was working a por- 
trait of him, or some other device. She reminded 
him of the answers he had to write to the letters 
received from hisfriends. If dangers threatened 
him, she was filled with anxiety and apprehension‘ 
Spalatin having invited him to his wedding, which 
took place at a time when Luther had excited the 
resentment of some nobles, by rescuing several 





town preacher of Wittenberg, the lawyer Apell, 
the painter Lucas Cranach—into Reichenbach’s 





nuns from their convent prisons, Katharine, alarmed 


SS ——— 
not to go. ‘The tears of my Katy,’ says 
‘prevent me from coming; she thinks it will be 
perilous. Under his frequent illnesses—p 
the effect of his early austerities, from which he 
never entirely recovered, and partly the effect of 
his excessive labours—she watched over him with 
affectionate and assiduous care. When in her 
power, she accompanied him in his journeys, and 
when she had to remain behind, she lamented hig 
absence, and welcomed him home with affectionate 
joy. Under the depression of spirits to which he 
was subject, she endeavoured to drive away his 
melancholy, by repeating to him passages from the 
Scriptures ; and such was her consideration, that 
she often privately sent for Justus Jonas, whose 
agreeable and enlivening conversation usually 
restored him to cheerfulness. Intelligence of hig 
father’s death having reached him at Coburg, in 
1530, to comfort him she sent him a likeness of hig 
favourite daughter, Magdalene, then one year old, 
The portrait, as Luther’s amanuensis wrote to her, 
greatly revived his spirits, and he placed it on the 
wall over against the dining-table in the prince's 
hall.. She besides released him from domestic 
cares, by her judicious superintendence of house- 
hold affairs.” ‘ 

His annual inéome, for a long period, did 
not exceed two huudred gulden, or Jess 
than 30/. sterling; and from the necess 
expenses of his family, his bountiful charity, 
and the company his position required him to 
entertain, his expenditure could not be kept 
within his income, and he was for a time in- 
volved in debt. His circumstances, however, 
were soon restored through his wife’s care- 
ful economy and the timely assistance of 
friends. 

How deeply Luther felt the worth of his 
Katharine is gathered from the tone in which 
he used to speak of her :— 


“Writing to a friend about a year after his 
marriage, he says: ‘Katy, my dear rib, salutes 
you,, and giyes you thanks that yow have thought 
her worthy of your very courteous letter. She is 
by the blessing of God, quite well; gentle, kind, 
and obedient in all things, far beyond my hopes 
thanks be to God!—I would not exchange my 
poverty with her for the riches of Croesus.’ The 
Epistle to the Galatians was his favourite epistle. 
‘It is my epistle,’ he writes, ‘to which I am be 
trothed ; it is my Katharine von Bora.’ With 
special reference to her worth, he again says: ‘The 
greatest blessing that God can confer on man, is 
the possession of a good and pious wife, with whom 
he may live in peace and tranquillity ; to whom he 
can confide his whole possessions, even his life and 
welfare ; and who bears him children. Katy, thou 
hast a pious man, who loves thee, for a husband; 
thou art a very empress !—thanks be to God !’” 

The memoirs of Anna Reinhard, wife of 
_Viric Zwingie, and Idelette de Bures, wife of 
John Calvin, are also most interesting pieces 
of biography. In the chapters on Italy and 
Spain, the records almost entirely relate to 
times of persecution, and illustrate woman's 
Christian endurance and intrepid devotion to 
the truth. Some of the worst atrocities of 
the early days of the Inquisition are here nar- 
rated. These countries, to this day, bear the 
penalty of having extinguished that freedom 
of religious inquiry which would have pre 
served and ennobled the national character. 
What Spain and Italy might have been had 
they received the light of the Reformation, 
these memoirs strikingly prove, while they 
lead the reader in Protestant lands to new 
gratitude for the blessings of the Reforma- 
tion. The biographies are well written, and 
being profusely illustrated with woodcuts, 
from designs by able artists, the volume is § 
most attractive one, and deserves a wide 
popularity. 





for his personal safety, entreated him with tears 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Dramatic Scenes: with other Poems, Now first: Printed. 
By Barry Cornwall. Chapman and Hall. 

Under Green Leaves. By Charles Mackay. G. Routledge 
and Co. 

. 4 Treatise on the Law relating to Bankers and Banking. 
By James Grant, M.A., Esq. Butterworths. 

‘An Essay on the Principles of Education, Physiologically 
Considered, By Charles Collier, M.B., F.R.S. D. Nutt. 

Minutes of Proceedings in Parliament respecting Public und 
Private Bills, Committees, fc. Session 1856, Edited 
by James Bigg. Waterlow and Sons. 

Summer Experiences of Rome, Perugia, and Siena, in 1854; 
and Sketches of the Islands in the Bay of Naples, By 
Mrs. J. E. Westropp. W. Skeflington. 

Dialogues on Divine Providence, By a Fellow of a College. 
John W. Parker and Son. 

Ladies of the Reformation, By the Rev. James Anderson. 
Blackie and Son. 

Sunday, the Rest of Labour, By a Christian. T. C. Newby. 

Archeology of the United States, By Samuel F. Haven. 

’ Printed for the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Triibner and Co. 

A Genealogical and Heraldie Account of the Coultharts of 
Coulthart and Collyn. By George Parker Knowles. 
Printed for Private Circulation. 

The English of Shakspeare Illustrated in a Philological 
Commentary on his ‘ Julius Cesar,’ By George L. Craik. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Paul Fane ; ov, Parts of a Life else Untold. A Novel, By 
N. Parker Willis. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

George Mayford, an Emigrant in Search of a Colony, By 
Charles Rowcroft. T. Hodgson. 

Edith Frankheart ; or, the Baronet’s Daughter. By Captain 
Curling. 3 vols, Saunders and Otley. 

Clover Cottage ; or, I can’t Get In, A Novelette, Chapman 
and Hall. 

Salt Water ; ov, the Sea Life and Adventures of Neild’ Arey, 
the Midshipman, By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq. Griffith 
and Farran. 

Elvara, and other Poems, Saunders and Otley. 

Or the books that are constantly appearing in 

€onnexion with education, the larger number 

" relate to particular modes of tuition, or to special 
subjects of youthful study. It is the art more than 
the science of education to which attention is 
directed almost exclusively in many books, and 
too much, we fear, in our training schools and 
colleges for preceptors. Such being the prevailing 
tendency, we have read with much satisfaction an 
Essay on the Principles of Education, by Dr. 

Charles Collier, which 'treats'‘of the philosophy of 

the subject, and lays down the general rules on 

which the practical art ought to be based. Dr. 

Collier, proposing to consider the subject of edu- 

cation in its physiological aspect, or with reference 

to the constitution of man, devotes the first 
part of the essay to an account of the faculties and 
propensities on which it is the purpose of education 
to act. Throughout this portion of the. work the 
design is to show how the training of the body and 
mind, rather than the mere communication of 
knowledge, is to be aimed at by a teacher. In the 
second part of the essay brief summaries are given 
of some of the most celebrated writers of ancient 
and modern times, from Aristotle and Quinctilian, 
down to Locke and Rousseau. In the concluding 
chapter practical hints are offered, deduced from 
various systems, and from the experience of past 
times. One point which Dr. Collier much insists 
on is, the futility of fixed rules for education, and 
the necessity for the study of each pupil’s natural 
endowments and dispositions, so as to carry out the 
object indicated in the well-chosen motto from 

Kant, “ Dévélopper chaque individu dans toute la 

perfection dont il est susceptible, voila le but de 

l'éducation.” Dr. Collier has written a sensible 
and scholarlike essay on a most important subject. 

_ Mr. Bigg’s volume contains minutes of proceed- 

ings in Parliament respecting public and private 

bills, committees, &c., 19 and 20 Vict., Session 1856, 

with summary list of public statutes, and general 

index. The desirableness of such a compendium is 
obvious, when we consider that there passed during 
last session 120 Acts of Parliament, comprised in 

985 folio pages, those relating to the general law 

of England being contained in 25 Acts, extending 
to 225 pages only. For convenience of reference 
to these multitudinous proceedings and voluminous 
records, the minutes, as edited by Mr. Bigg, will 
be found of great use by legislators and lawyers, as 
well as by those whose interests are affected by 
patticular Acts of Parliament. 

The author of the volume-on Sunday, the Rest 





of Labour, appears under false colours as a Chris- 
tian, his book being an elaborate attack upon 
revealed religion and its ordinances. He affirms 
that ‘‘ any man may be religious without any in- 
stitution ‘or religious system ;” that Christianity 
‘*does not pretend to cultivate the internal nature 
of man, but merely to throw a divine covering over 
its impurity and corruption, and, therefore, that 
we have no right to expect that society will im- 
prove under its influence, or that the world will 
really yrow better under its operation.” With 
such views it is not surprising that the author 
believes the Church system to be wholly a human 
invention, its ministry an imposture, and public 
worship entirely a device without divine sanction 
or foundation whatsoever. Instead of meeting on 
Sundays for worship in churches this Christian 
says, ‘I would have a musical performance in 
the open air, where all classes could meet together 
to listen to its divine charms. I would have plenty 
of room and no confinement, and I should like to 
have green grass and sunshine, and the shade of 
overhanging trees, to beautify the scene ; and if 
you can add singing birds and flowers, and running 
water, and cattle feeding in innocent contentment, 
you would complete the requirements of a place of 
improvement for the lowest and the vile.” This 
writer ought to receive the patronage of Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall and the advocates of Sunday polkas for 
the elevation of the working classes. 

Of theArcheology of the United States, a valuable 
summary, historical and bibliographical, by Samuel 
F. Haven, has been published by the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, in their series of the 
Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. No work 
so complete in its information, and so copious in 
its references, has before appeared on the general 
subject of American antiquities, although several 
departments have been more fully and as learnedly 
treated. Philological and ethnological researches 
occupy a large share of the author's attention, as 
well as the monumental and other physical memo- 
rials of the early inhabitants of the New World. 

The Genealogical and Heraldic account of the 
House of Coulthart of Coulthart, an ancient Scot- 
tish family, embraces the pedigrees of several other 
families allied with the Coultharts. In these 
private pedigrees the public is not to be supposed 
to feel any interest, but we notice the work as an 
elaborate specimen of genealogical research and 
heraldic art, highly creditable to the skill and in- 
dustry of the compiler. Families ambitious of 
similar distinction will do well to see this mono- 
graph, or to direct their genealogist to refer to it. 
There are, however, few families who can boast of 
a pedigree such as that of the representative of the 
Coultharts, now domiciled at Croft House, near 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The male line is described 
as reaching up in unbroken succession to the time 
of Julius Agricola, in whose army the first recorded 
Coulthartus fought asa centurion. Lancashire is an 
excellent field for the exercise of a genealogist’s 
art, and we have no doubt that many of the rich 
proprietors can obtain pedigrees as venerable and 
illustrious, though not always so authentic as that 
of the ancient family of the Coultharts. 

The fundamental principle of Jacotot’s system 
of teaching a language was to master one book 
thoroughly, asacomplete key toallothers. Mr. Craik 
seems to have followed this principle with respect 
to Shakspeare’s language, byselecting Julius Cesar, 
and exhausting all the philological questions that 
arose to him out of a close examination of the text. 
We thus obtain, at least as far as it goes, a key to 
Shakspeare’s language generally, and, in a lesser, 
degree, to the language of his time. The method 
pursued differs in no respect from that of ordinary 
annotations, except that Mr. Craik limits himself 
to his one point of view, which takes in, besides 
the mere meanings, uses, and affinities of words, 
occasional criticisms on Shakspeare’s versification. 
The philological commentary on Julius Cesar is 
introduced by brief notices of Shakspeare’s life and 
works, his editors, commentators, and texts, the 
mechanism of his verse, and the prosody of his 
plays—the whole by way of Prolegomena. 

The new novel, Paul Fane, by Mr. N. P. Willis, 


chiefly relates to the adventures of an American 
family in Florence. In the account of the social 
life of travelling Americans there is a good deal of 
truthful description, with some clever and humorous 
satire, and many of the sketches are not inappli- 
cable to English society also in foreign parts. 

In the story of George Mayford, or the Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant, by Charles Rowcroft, author 
of ‘Tales of the Colonies,’ a variety of information 
will be found of a kind likely to be useful to those 
who have to seek their fortunes in new countries. 

Captain Curling’s novel, Edith Frankheart, is 
written with liveliness, and will be read with in- 
terest by those who are not already satiated with 
books of the class. It is a tale of fashionable life, 
in which old familiar characters masquerade under 
new names. 

For boys a capital story is provided by Mr. W. 
H. G. Kingston, author of several popular books 
on naval subjects, ‘Salt Water, or the Adven- 
tures of Neil D’Arcy the Midshipman.’ Among 
the fictitious portions of the narrative are intro- 
duced several historical sketches from authentic 
sources, of which the most interesting are the 
account of the Mutiny of the Nore, and the 
capture of the formidable Mediterranean pirate, 
Delanv. Our best commendation of the style and 
matter of the book, is an advice to parents to keep 
it out of the way of boys whom they determine 
not to allow to go to sea. Where there is not 
this insuperable aversion to the service, a better 
benag could not be put into the hands of young 

olk. 


New SEditions. 
The Course of Time: a Poem. By Robert Pollok, A.M. 
Illustrated Edition. Blackwood and Sons. 
The Lord of the Isles, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With 
all his Introductions and the Editor’s Notes. A. and C. 


Black. 

The Poetical Works of William Shakspeare and the Earl of 

Surrey. With Memoirs, gc. By the Rev. George Gil- 
A pace Er 5 oa tie Medici By John Sa 

Fiat cite Quasi 
The Stomach and its Difficulties, By Sir James Eyre, M.D. 

Fourth Edition. Churchill. 

Widows and Widowers : a Romance of Real Life. By Mrs. 

Thompson. T. Hodgson. 

Ir the object of Mr. Gilfillan’s series of English 
Poets is to produce in the minds of such of his 
subscribers as happen not to be better informed, a 
hopeless confusion of ideas concerning the course 
and chronology of English poetry, he is likely to 
be eminently successful, judging by the volume 
before us, which contains Shakspeare and Surrey. 
Why these two poets should be placed together at 
all, or why Surrey should be divorced from his 
‘‘make” Wyatt, it would be idle to inquire; but 
it may be pointed out, for the benefit of the 
‘country gentlemen,” that Surrey, who is placed 
last in the volume, was born some half a century 
before Shakspeare, who is placed first, and that 
between Surrey, who marked a distinct era, and 
Shakspeare, who marked another, there intervened 
other poets, a knowledge of whose works is abso- 
lutely essential to bridge over the interval. 

The fifth edition of the Compendium of Domestic 
Medicine, by Mr. John Savory, includes notices of 
the most recent improvements in medical practice, 
with descriptions of several new articles of the 
Materia Medica that have been introduced since the 
work first appeared. It is a most useful volume 
for consultation in connexion with the family medi- 
cine chest. 

The call for a fourth edition of Sir James Eyre’s 
sensible and amusing work on the Stomach and its 
Difficulties indicates sound discrimination, or the 
following of good advice among dyspeptic readers. 
Sir James Eyre’s book may be usefully consulted 
without taking oxide of silver, which he recom- 
mends as a specific in certain stomach disorders. 
In noticing former editions, we have taken occasion 
to speak of the practical and entertaining mode in 
which the subject of diet and regimen is here 
treated. There is a note, by the way, to which we 
call the attention of the author, touching on literary 
biography. As examples of great names, not clever 
in boyhood, yet living to a good age, cited to show 
| the wisdom of not forcing children’s minds, are 
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= Shakspeare, Scott, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and 

ift. Where did the author learn that Shakspeare 
was a dull boy, or that Goldsmith lived to a good 
age ? 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Recherches Expérimentales sw la Végétation, Par M. 
conus Ville. Williams and Norgate. 
Gleig’s School Serics.—Domestic Economy, ongman & Co. 
The Shilling Latin Grammar, By Edward Walford. Long- 
The Golden A.B, C Designed by Gustav Kénig. Engraved 
iC; igne tustav Konig. Engrav 
by Julius Thiter. Triibner co Co. “ ™ 


ilitary Resources of Ireland, 4c. By Charles Beggs. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly 4 § 28 


On the Evils, Impolicy, and A L Individuals being 
D. 


Landlords and Nations Tenants, 1 at Dick, M. 
John Cha; 


an, 
Catechetical Toten on the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer and the Litany. J. H. and J. Parker. 
Scripture Record of the Life and Character of the Blessed 
irgin, the Mother of Our Lord. J, H. and J. Parker. 
Round the Fire, Six Stories. By the Author of ‘The Day 
ofa Baby Boy,’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Harry Hawkins’ H Book, showing how he Learned to 
Aspirate his H’s, Griffith and Farran. 
The Family Friend for 1856. Ward and Lock. 
Extracted from the Comptes rendus of the French 
Academy of Sciences, is a report by M. Chevreul, 
on experimental researches, by M. Georges Ville, on 
the absorption ‘of the azote of the atmosphere by 
ot during vegetation. MM. Dumas, Regnault, 
ayen, Decaisne, and Peligot, were the other 
members of the Commission, The importance of 
M. Ville’s researches may be best understood by 
the fact that the Academy has voted a sum of 4000 
franes, the half as an indemnification for the expense 
of his past experiments, and the other 2000 francs 
for continuing his labours. The subject is still 
left in much obscurity, and the issue of further ex- 
periments must be awaited. M. Liebig holds 
that the azote of plants isentirely derived from 
ammonia, and that there is no direct absorption 
of the azote of the atmosphere, against which 
opinion some of M, Ville’s researches seem to 
militate. 

To the school series of elementary handbooks, 
edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., the inspec- 
tor-general of military schools, a useful addition is 
made in a treatise on Domestic Economy, full of 
sensible advice and practical hints for the manage- 
ment of household affairs on a humble scale. Ap- 
pended to the ordinary subjects are chapters on 
cooking and domestic medicine. A book of this 
kind ought to be introduced into all schools for the 
working classes. 

The Shilling Latin Grammar, by Edward Wal- 
ford, M:A., is based on the Charterhouse Grammar, 
but simplified, so as to be suitable for the use of 
artisans or mechanics and others who seek only a 
general acquaintance with the language. 

The Golden A B C, designed by Gustav Kinig, 
engraved by Julius Thiiter, and published at Gotha 
by Justus Perthes, contains selected texts from the 
received version of the English Bible, with orna- 
mental initial letters, and pictures illustrative of 
the subject of the text. Mothers will find it an 
attractive and useful text-book for early lessons to 
their little ones. 

The pamphlet on the military resources of Ire- 
land describes the most efficient modes of defend- 
ing the country against foreign invasion. Some 
of the suggestions may be usefully adopted, but 
the complete carrying outof the author’s proposals is 
out of the question while Ireland retains so large 
an amount of native disloyalty, and while insurrec- 
tionary movements might be attempted. Mr. Beggs 
proposes that the island should be divided into 
thirty-two military districts, corresponding to: the 
counties, and also that each parish should have its 
local organization and drill. The main strength of 
the force, he says, should consist of pikemen, with 
swords and pistols for the officers, and clouds of 
riflemen to support the main body. It is shown 

. that the decisive weapon of modern battles is the 
bayonet, for which the pike, ten feet long, isa 
cheap and effective substitute. A country like 
Ireland could be easily made impracticable for the 
operations of cavalry and artillery. The pamphlet 
deserves the attention of the military authorities in 
Treland, as its proposals may be turned either to 
good or bad account. 





In this “age of great cities” and of busy manufac- 
turing industry, Dr. Dick’s agrarian speculations 
are quite Utopian and impracticable. He sighs 
over the time when in England every rood sup- 
ported its man by his own manual labour, and 
advocates a return to the indefinite subdivision of 
the land into small properties. Of the evils of 
this system we have a living illustration in 
European countries; against which it is idle to cite 
the example of ancient Lacedemonia. The ex- 
perience of the unhappy dupes of Feargus O’Con- 
nor at Snigg’s End ought to prove a sufficient 
warning to town operatives not to kick against 
the irresistible circumstances of the state of society 





in an old country. At the same time some of 
Dr. Dick’s remarks on the oppression of capital 
and the rights of labour deserve consideration, and 
he is evidently sincere in his desire for the amelio- 
tation of the condition of the hard-wrought and ill- 
paid labouring classes of England. 

The development of Mariolatry in the Romish 
Church, and the tendency of many to imitate the 
tenets and usages of that communion, has led to 
the publication of the Scripture Record of the Life 
and Character of the Blessed Virgin, the study of 
which will show how she is worthy of being 
honoured as by the Church of England, not wor- 
shipped as by the Church of Rome. 

Harry Hawkins’s H Book supplies good exercises 
for the practice of Cockneys in the use and the 
omission of this much abused letter of the alphabet. 

The volume of The Family Friend, consisting of 
the numbers published during the year, is one of 
the most useful and entertaining of Christmas 
annuals. <A statistical analysis prefixed to the 
volume for 1856 affirms that it contains more than 
600 original articles, 21 tales, 40 poems, 60 useful 
domestic receipts, 200 original enigmas, 100 defi- 
nitions of common words, 200 explanations ‘of 
common things, and a variety of other matters, 
the subjects and proportion of which are duly 
enumerated. Nor must we forget to say that 
there are 150 engravings, including many needle- 
work designs and other helps to female industry. 
Among the subjects of an instructive as well as 
amusing kind are the directions for flower garden- 
ing, the hints 6n teaching music, the housewife’s 
friend, and notices on the adulteration of food, 
drinks, and drugs, by Dr. Letheby. There are also 
many parts of the volume specially adapted for 
young people, such as the fables, the enigmas, and 
charades, so that the publication merits its title of 
The Family Friend. 


List of New Books. 

Adolphus’s (Rev. W.) Compendium Th 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Adventures (The) of Mr. Verdant Green, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
5 fog anime f (The), a Christmas Story, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Art Journal, 1856, royal 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 





Aytoun's (W. E.) Bothwell, 2nd edit., 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Blomfield’s (C, J.) Family Prayers, square crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Bray’s Novels, Vol. VIIL., feap., boards, Is. 6d. 
Buckley’s(G.) Twenty-two of the Churches of Fssex, 8vo, cl., £1 Is. 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 8vo, sewed, Part II., 10s. 6d. 
Peerage, 1857, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 18s. 
Catalogue of the Library of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 10s. 
Clover Cottage, feap., cloth, 5s. 
Court of Napoleon, with Portraits Coloured, royal 4to, mor., £4 4s. 
Craik’s (G. L.) English of Shakspeare, fcap., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Dialogue on Christianity and Hinduism, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Dobie’s (W. W.) Visit to Port Philip, 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d. 
Douglas's (J.) Passing Thoughts, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Ellis’s (Mrs.) Mother’s Mistake, erown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XII.,4to, cloth, £1 4s. 
Excelsior, 6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. 
Florence Templar, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Forbes’s Fluvio Marine Formation of the Isle of Wight, 8vo, 5s. 
Geldart's (T.) Stories of Scotland, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Harris’s (D.) Lota, and other Poems, feap., cloth, 4s. 
Hodgson’s (D.) Prostate Giand, royal Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Information on Common Objects, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Jeaffreson's (J. C.) Isabel, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 lls. 6d. 
Kari Krinker, 2nd edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Laws from Heaven for a Life on Earth, post 8yo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Leaning on her Beloved, feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Light from the East, square, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Little’s (M.) Long, Long Ago, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Lodge's Peerage, 1857, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Lyra Apostolica, 11th edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mackay's (Mr, C.) Under Green Leaves, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Moncriff's (B.) England and Russia, Natural Allies, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Moore’s (D.) Christian Consolation, 2nd edit., 12mo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, Vol. IX., 8vo, cloth , 5s. 6d. 

Treatise from : Properties of Matter, post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Pardon's (G. F.) Literary Gift-Hook, imperial 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 
——-—— —- — Dogs, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Parlour Magic, 3rd edition, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Poets and Statesmen, their Homes, &c., 2nd edit., 8vo, el., 14s. 
Pretty Pleasing Picture-Rooks, 4to, boards, 
Randall's (Rev. J. M.) Goads and Nails, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Raven's (M.) Two Brothers, 











16mo, boards, Is. 
Rawson's (R.) Mensuration, with Key, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Regnault’s Chemistry, translated by Belton, 2 vols. 8vo, cl, £1 16s, 
Report on Education, 12mo, cloth, 3s: 6d. 

Roberts’s (A.) Sermons on the Histories of Scripture, 12mo, 4s, ¢¢, 
Romilly's (J.) Graduati Cantabrigiensis, 8vo, cl., new edit., 10s, 
Sir Edward Gilderoy, by F. Burghley, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Smyth’s (J.) Anniversary, and other Discourses, Svo, cloth, 6s, 
Speer’s (S. F.) Pathological Chemistry, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Stepping-Stone to French History, ]8mo, sewed, Is. 

Stoney’s (Capt. H. B.) Victoria, &c.,8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Tilt’s (Dr. E. J.) Change of Life, 2nd edit., 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Try : a Book for Boys, by Old Jonathan, square, cloth, 2s. 64. 
Voices from the Greenwood, from the Original, by Lady Wallace 5s, 
Wade's (J.) England’s Greatness, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. a 
Walford's Shilling Latin Grammar, 12mo, cloth, Is. 

Westropp’s (J. E.) Summer Experiences of Rome, &c., Svo, 7s, 64, 
Williams’s (W.) Practice of Pleading in Civil Actions, 8yo, 12s. 
Wilson's Boy’s Book of his Own Country, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A Royat Commission has been announced, to 

inquire into and determine the site of a new Na- 

tional Gallery, and to report on the desirableness 

of combining with it the Fine Art and Ar. 

cheological collections of the British Museum. 

We rejoice to find that a step has at length been 

taken towards the determination of a question 

which has often been discussed in these pages, 

The difficulties connected with the arrangements 

of the British Museum have been long felt, and 

would soon have become pressing and imminent, 

if they had not been promptly dealt with. Every 

available portion of spave, as our readers well 

know, has now been taken up at the Museum, 

unless, indeed, the additional expense be incurred 

of purchasing house property in Montague-street, 

Montague-place, or Charlotte-street. Then the 
library is increasing at a high rate of progression, 

and the tendency of the Russell-street establish- 
ment consequently is, to become a national library, 

and nothing more. Years, however, may be ex- 
pected to elapse before it will become necessary 
to think of disturbing the natural history depart- 
ments, if only adequate space be provided by the 
removal of the fine arts and antiquities. Reason 
and common sense seem to suggest that works 
of ancient sculpture should form members of a 
gallery which should comprise also the national 
collections of paintings, and with the latter should 
be associated also the antiquities, since it is almost 
impossible to draw a definite line between the 
two departments. The expediency of these ar- 
rangements was most distinctly established by the 
select committee of the House of Commons, which 
reported on the National Gallery in 1853. The 
site of the gallery is a question which cannot be 
disposed of so unanimously, and it is the difference 
of opinion on this subject which has doubtless 
mainly led to the appointment of the present 
commission. It is now, we suppose, so univer: 
sally agreed that scarcely a dissentient murmur 
will make itself heard, that the Trafalgar-equare 
site is out of the question for a new National 
Gallery. We feel no hesitation in anticipating the 
result of the inquiries on this point ; though they 
must nevertheless be made, for the satisfaction of 
those who may be yet unconvinced, and to meet the 
just scruples of others, who consider that a trans- 
fer of the national pictures to Kensington is very 
much the same as sending them into an. adjoin- 
ing county, as far as the necessities of students, 
with limited time at their disposal, are con- 
cerned. For practical purposes, and for working 
men, the gallery might as well be at Sydenham, 
or at Richmond, or Windsor. Besides, however 
the Trafalgar-square apartments may have dege- 
nerated into a mere lounge for the idle and igno- 
rant, it seems hard to put a great and stimulating 
source of education almost out of the reach of 
humble and needy genius, only to become an in- 
stitution of luxury for a wealthier order. The just 
balance between the claims of these classes will 
have to be struck by the commission. As to what 
has already been done, it will be remembered that 
the case stands thus. Four new sites have been 


suggested. The first is that proposed by Sir 0. 
Eastlake in 1850, and also in 1853, standing 
nearly in the centre of the collective area of Hyde- 




















park and Kensington-gardens, within the gardens, 
and nearly south of the basin, half-way between 
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itand the Kensington-road. Two other sites have 
been recommended in Kensington-gardens; and 
the fourth is that of Gore-house, the property pur- 
chased with the profits of the Exhibition of 1851. 
Atthis spot has been recently erected a temporary 
museum of glass and iron, to which various €ollec- 
tions have been removed, and whither, we believe, 
the Marlborough-house industrial art illustrations 
are at this moment finding their way. Upon this 
question of site the stress of the inquirers must 
rest, and it would be superfluous to anticipate 
the evidence by a repetition of arguments which 
have been already advanced for and against the 
various localities. We may observe, however, 
that the nation are by no means hampered by the 
circumstance of the Gore-house purchase, inas- 
much as that property is now worth at least as 
much as was given for it, and is daily improving in 
value. Not that we attach much importance to the 
stipulation alleged to be connected with Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’ munificent gift ; for we cannot but suppose 
itto be the wish of that eminent and enlightened 
art-amateur to see the question fully and fairly 
discussed, whilst due weight will unquestionably 
be given to the opinion of one who has so fully 
entitled himself to be heard upon the question. 
In conclusion, we have only to add the names of 
the commissioners, who seem to have been selected 
with the sincere desire of securing public confi- 
dence, They are—Lord Broughton, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Mr. Richard Ford, Mr. Faraday, 
Mr, Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. George Richmond. 


AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


THE presence, in London, of the first of living 
African travellers, and the manifestations on the 

t of the geographical world to do him honour, 
justify us in using the name of the Rev. Dr. David 
Livingston as the text to a brief sketch of recent 
African discovery. 

At the present moment three areas, of different 
magnitudes, and different degrees of importance, 
command our attention—viz., the drainage of the 
Tshadda, the parts to the west of the Red 
Sea, and thé parts to the north and north-west 
of Lake Ngami. For the first, our Govern- 
ment has recognised the propriety, if not the 
necessity, of a continuation of the explorations 
made by the Pleiad in 1854, to which ‘their 
attention was directed by a memorial from the 
British Association, at its last meeting. The 
effect of this has been that one of Mr. M‘Gregor 
Laird’s steamers, drawing as little water as pos- 
sible, is to proceed up the Tshadda, when the spring 
begins, as much beyond the point last reached, as 
an earlier departure from England and better in- 
formation will permit. Dr. Baikie’s name is 
most especially connected with this expedition ; 
and, considering that an early approach to the 
African coast is all-important, matters should be 


- forwarder than, we fear, they are. The suggestion, 


we understand, of Mr. M‘Gregor Laird is, that a 
contract for seven years—one expedition each 
summer—should be entered upon; a suggestion 
which is open to criticism. Seven years—as such 
—may be either too long or too short a period ; 
just as it is in apprenticeships. We would rather 
say ‘‘let the exploration of the rivers be conducted 
a8 long as it leads to favourable results; or, at any 
rate, until the explorers from the coast reach the 
districts that have been traversed by the overland 
Toutes from the north. Never mind the number 
of years for which the contract is made. Measure 
the outlay, and support by the work done, aot 
by the time it is spread over. Do something, and, 
to do this, continue in the course begun.” We 
know, from prior experience, what it is which is 
most to be cared for and what most to be avoided, 
—and our knowledge is sufficient. No lighthouse, 
however well appointed, warns us against a 
us shore better than the narrative of the 

earlier expeditions warn us against the evils of an 
over-late beginning, inefficient implements, and im- 

instructions, 

As events have turned out, the earlier expedition 
Suggested by our countryman Richardson, which 





the cheap sympathy of Prussia left to be carried 
out by Barth, Overweg, and Vogel, and which, 
starting by the route of Tripoli and Fezzan, con- 
templated the exploration of the parts to the east 
of Lake Tshad, has proved complementary to 
that of the Tshadda. This is because it was 
deflected from its original line, and Timbuctu, 
Kuka, Mandara, and Adamowa were visited, 
instead. of the more impracticable countries of 
Waddy, Darfur, and the parts between those dis- 
tricts and the Pacific. From this good has come. 
To proceed as far as possible in the direction of the 
Fellatah countries and the Bornu empire is the 
business of our steamers. To explore the same 
regions, where they lie wide of the water-courses, is 
good work for the successors of our Clappertons 
and Denhams. In the last expedition the two 
lines met in the vast and hitherto unknown regions 
of Hamarua and Adamowa. The overland line 
passed through consolidated kingdoms, Mahometan 
in creed, and partially advanced in civilization. On 
either side of the Tshadda lie the terre incog- 
nite of the Mitshi, Doma, Bautshi, and other 
similar populations—barbarous, according to the 
barbarism of Western Africa, pagan and unorga- 
nized ; but populous and productive—wideand open 
fields for the merchant, wide and open fields for the 
missionary. 

The name of Lieutenant Burton is honorably 
associated with the second of our areas; the 
smallest in point of size, yet by no means un- 
important. It is well known that, from the Straits 
of Babel-Mandeb southwards, it is only the coast- 
line that has been explored. The Mahometan 
town of Hurur, though little more than 200 miles 
inland, was visited by the first Englishman (Lieut, 
Burton) no earlier than January 2nd, 1855; the 
danger lying in the intolerance of the inhabitants 
of the town, and the savage character of the Galla 
and Somali tribes around. It was at the hands of 
these latter that Lieut. Stroyan lost his life, 
speared through the heart during an affray which 
his companion terms a “ disaster to which a number 
of little combinations gave rise.” It is to the late 
Sir C. Malcolm that the credit of awakening the 
attention of the East India Company is due. In 
1849, he, in concert with the President and Secre- 
tary of the Geographical Society, impressed upon 
the Court of Directors the desirability of ascertain- 
ing the productive resources of the Somali coun- 
try. The idea, however, died out, until Lieut. 
Burton resuscitated and effectuated it. 

Of minor maguitude, in the way of actual explor- 
ation, though pregnant with speculations (some of 
which we venture to pronounce unsafe), are the ob- 
servations of the missionaries, Krapftand Rebmann, 
on the coast of Zanzibar. These are ethnological and 
philological rather than geographical ; it being the 
physical geography, with its snow-topped moun- 
tain of Kilmanjaro, and its inordinately southern 
prolongation of the drainage of the Nile, that (with- 
out standing alone in our scepticism) we believe to 
be unsound. 

The third great area is, at least, as remarkable 
for the character of the explorer as for the geogra- 
phical and commercial results of the exploration. 
In reading the routes of the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
we think fully as much of the energy, courage, 
and perseverance of the man as of the vast tract of 
country over which those qualities carried him. 
Second to no one—not even to Park—he has twice 
crossed the intertropical parts of southern Africa; 
first from the Cape settlements to St. Paul de 
Loando, and, secondly, from St. Paul de Loando 
to the Pacific. In considering what Mr. Living- 
ston has done since the announcement of the ex- 
istence of a great lake, nearly in the centre of 
Southern Africa, and in latitude 20°, we almost 
forget that it was he who, in conjunction with his 
friend and colleague, Mr. Oswell, discovered it. 
Nor is this wonderful. The distance from the most 
northern Cape settlements to the Lake Ngami is 
trifling when compared to the distances between 
the lake and the two oceans. To realize the full 
effect of this statement, let us remember that in 
1851 the two travellers were in what they call, from 
the name of its chieftain, Sebitoane’s country, no 





less than two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
miles beyond the lake. Thence we follow them 
northwards, and further northwards still, into the 
valley of the Baratse people, between 14° and 13° 
south latitude; where the elements of commerce 
exist in abundance (ivory being the chief staple), . 
as also does the inclination of the chief to open new 
and neglected lines of traffic. 

On leaving its drainage of the Zambesi, and pro- 
ceeding north-north-west, the travellers reached a 
new territory ; the domain of the chief known to 
the Portuguese as the Matiamvo of the Balonda, or 
people of the Londa country; woolly-headed idolaters, 
who, in many details, of more or less importance, 
differ from the tribes to the south ; who are de- 
cidedly and visibly akin to the Bechuanas. Shinte 
is the chief here; so Londa is Shinte’s country, just 
as the drainage of the Leeambye was Sebitoane’s. 
Shinte’s country is undulating and fertile, with 
moisture sufficient for the growth of thick forests, 
except on the watershed between the Congo and 
Zambesi, where (as is to be expected) the vegeta- 
tion is scanty, and similar in character to that of 
the Cape. 

Between the Londa country and Cassange, the 
character of the tribes alters for the worse, after 
the manner of frontier tribes ; who always attempt 
to monopolize the trade between the Europeans on 
one side and their ruder frontagers on the other. 
From Cassange, westwards, the territorial domi- 
nion is Portuguese. 

Taking the lake as a centre, we find in the exer- 
tions of Messrs. Galton and Anderson, the comple- 
ment to the researches made from the south. 
To the travellers just named the base of operations 
was Walwisch Bay; from which point they pro- 
ceeded east, or east-by-north, until the former 
nearly, and the latter quite, reached Lake Ngami 
from the west. The interjacent countries are those 
of the Dammaras of the plains, who. belong to the 
Kaffre stock, the Dammaras of the hills, who are 
Hottentot, and the Heriro divisions of the great 
South African family, homogeneous in language 
from the equator to Caffraria,—homogeneous “in 
language, and not inordinately separated by politi- 
cal distinctions, s 

In Sebitoane and Shinte we have seen two 
great chiefs, each powerful, each dominaat over 
a vast area, each well inclined to travellers, and 
each (for savages) intelligent. We have seen that, 
with an inconsiderable exception, their sway or 
influence extends from the lake to the Portuguese 
frontier. And this is a fact which ajl African 
experience shows to be of extreme importance. 
On fruitful water-courses, like those of the Zam- 
besi and Congo, it is neither the drought nor the 
desert that makes travel dangerous. It is rather 
the chronic state of warfare between petty chiefs ; 
a state which makes the traveller from one dis- 
trict an enemy in the next. The larger the king- 
dom, the fewer are the dangers of this kind. — 

There are other good auguries. So new is the 
slave-trade in the more inland portions of Sebito- 
ane’s country, that it was not till 1850 that it 
reached the Baratse people. This it did from the 
east, i.e. the Portuguese settlements. It is unne- 
cessary to say that Mahometanism is unknown, 
The very name Kaffre (Giaour or Infidel) tells us 
this. It is a name given to the Africans of the 
south by the Arabs of Zanzibar. Where Mahomet- 
anism is unknown, conversion to Christianity is 
comparatively easy ; where it stands in the way, 
well-nigh an impossibility. The missionary, then, 
has to anticipate the Koran, the merchant the 
slave-dealer. ‘By 

That men like Livingston will show how this is 
to be done, either with or without Government assist- 
ance, is what no man doubts. The Livingstons, how- 
ever, must be only a few out of many, Much has 
been done. Moreremainstodo. Vast tracts behind 
the Ivory and Pepper coasts are unexplored. The 
parts to the east of Lake Tshad, which the German 
travellers abandoned for a western line, are still 
dark spots in the map. Darker still are the parts 
between the southern frontier of Abyssinia and the 
equator; and, not only dark but artificially clouded 
by misty speculations, are all the inland districts 
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on the eastern side of the continent, from the Red 
Sea to the Portuguese possessions. It is chiefly 
in the library that the parts to the back of the 
Zanzibar and Mozambique coasts have hitherto 
been explored. It is to be hoped that they will 
henceforward be explored on the spot. 

















GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Dr. Livineston arrived in London on Thursday, 
and will be received by the President and Council 
of the Geographical Society at a Special General 
Meeting to be held on Monday. He is in excel- 
lent health. We may add, that it is the intention 
of the geographers to invite to a dinner Captain 
Hawthorne and the American officers who accom- 
panied him to this country with H.M.S. Resolute. 
A meeting on Wednesday was held at the 
Russell Institution, consisting of Arctic navigators, 
and others interested in the question of the Franklin 
search, to hear the statement of a new proposal on 
the subject advanced by Dr. Richard King, and 
Lieut. Bedford Pim. It appears that these two 
gentlemen have within a few days past presented 
a memorial to the Admiralty, proposing a new and 
combined expedition both by sea and land, with 
the view of traversing King William’s Land, of 
reaching the Magnetic Pole, and of exploring Peel 
Sound and the head of Sir James Ross’s Straits. 
The district to be visited is now the only part of 
the Arctic regions which is wholly unknown to 
geographers. The proposal is to proceed with a 
vessel to Barrow Sound, of which Lieut. Pim is 
ready to undertake the command, and at the same 
time to conduct an expedition by land down Back’s 
Great Fish River, under Dr. King’s guidance : 
the two parties to winter as near to each other as 
possible, and to co-operate as soon and extensively 
as they can. Dr. King, who, it will be remembered, 
was the medical officer of Captain Back’s expedition, 
in an opening statement explained the proposed 
scheme, and expressed himself ready to answer any 
inquiries or objections on the subject. Lieut. 
Pim then followed, and after remarking that a sum 
of 10,0001; had°*now betn spent upon the search, 
dwelt upon the inexpediency of letting drop the clue 
to the fate of Franklin just as it was discovered, 
and expressing his belief that some individuals 
of the lost crews were still living amongst the 
Esquimaux, intimated a sanguine hope of being 
able to rescue and restore them. The meeting was 
then addressed by Dr. M’Cormack,an Arctic travel- 
ler, and by Dr. Seemann, the celebrated naturalist ; 
and a letter from Sir Francis Beaufort was read, 
also in favour of a renewed search. Several points 
of geographical interest were explained by Messrs. 
Cresy and Brown. Dr. King having replied on 
the whole subject, the meeting, which was a full 
one, expressed itself strongly in favour of the pro- 
position. Amongst the Arctic men present, be- 
sides those above mentioned, were Captains Ingle- 
field and Sherard Osborn, Dr. Armstrong, and 
others. Sir W. Trevelyan was also present. It 
will he observed that the scheme of Dr. King and 
Lieut. Pim possesses the novelty of being a com- 
bined expedition of two parties, one by sea, another 
by land; and that it differs from the official plan 
already before the world, by proposing to reach the 
scene of action, not through Behring’s Straits and 
along the North American coast, as suggested in 
the geographers’ memorial to Government, but by 
Barrow Sound and the eastern approaches to King 
William’s Land. 

The British Museum has sustained a loss by the 
death of Thomas Ellis, Esq., of the Manuscript 
Department, which took place on Tuesday last. 
Mr. Ellis was of Welsh extraction, and an admir- 
able Oriental scholar, particularly distinguished for 
his acquaintance with Syriac. The public are in- 
debted to him for the translation of the extremely 
curious Hebrew amulets discovered by Mr. Layard 
at Nineveh, published by that gentleman in his 
second volume. He had long been in a very declin- 
ing state of health. 

It will be interesting to geologists to learn that 
Mr. Beckles, who has for several years been at 


much cost, and has expended much well-directed la- 
bour in the search for relics of the great fossil rep- 
tiles of the Wealden, and who some years since 
directed attention to the curious, and at that time 
ambiguous footlike markings found in the strata of 
the Hastings Cliffs and elsewhere, has been lately 
rewarded by the discovery of the bones of the foot, 
as well as of other parts of the skeleton of an 
immature Iguanodon. These valuable remains 
appear calculated to elucidate the exact relations 
of the great trifid footmarks above alluded to, and 
have been submitted to the examination of the 
chief of our modern paleontologists, 

The Golden Lectureship, vacated by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Henry Melvill to a canonry at 
St. Paul’s, has been conferred upon the Rev. Daniel 
Moore, the successor of Mr. Melvill in his former 
incumbency at Camden Chapel, Camberwell. It 
was only by a majority of one vote in the Court of 
the Haberdashers’ Company, in whom is vested 
the trusteeship, that Mr. Moore gained the elec- 
tion over the Rev. Mr. Molyneux, chaplain of the 
Lock Hospital. The Rev. Mr. Bellew, of St. 
Phillip’s, Regent-street, and the Rev. Mr. Bicker- 
steth, Rector of St. Giles’s, were also candidates, 
the former retiring at an early period of the can- 
vass, and the latter being withdrawn from the 
contest by his promotion to the see of Ripon. 
The previous career of Mr. Moore, in addition to 
his pulpit experience, renders him peculiarly fitted 
for addressing men of business, for whom the 
lectureship was originally founded. He began his 
London life as an assistant, we believe, in a Man- 
chester warehouse, in the vicinity of Cheapside, 
and before studying for the Church he owed his 
intellectual training chiefly to the Aldersgate 
Literary Institution, where he was a contemporary 
with Mr. Sergeant Parry, and others, who have 
since risen to distinction in various professions. 

The annual examination and distribution of 
rewards at Haileybury took place on Monday, 
Colonel Sykes, the chairman of the East India 
Company, presiding. At the subsequent mecting 
of the visitors, in reply to the chairman proposing 
the health and prosperity of the principal and 
professors of the college, the principal, the Rev. 
Henry Melvill, referred in terms of strong regret 
to the approaching dissolution of Haileybury, and 
expressed an earnest hope that the new compe- 
titive system would prove equally efficient in 
supplying trained servants for the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

The Irish papers record the death of the well- 
known Father Mathew, the zealous and eloquent 
advocate of the temperance cause, to which, during 
the latter years of his life, he devoted his whole time 
and energy. Whatever difference of opinion may 
have existed as to his theological tenets, or as to 
his system of opposing intemperance by a pledge 
of total abstinence, it will be universally felt that 
Treland has lost a true patriot and the world a 
Christian philanthropist. Latterly he had enjoyed 
a pension of 3001. a-year from the Crown. 

We learn that Messrs. Hodges, Smith, and Co., 
of Dublin, the publishers of the celebrated Celtic 
national work, ‘The Annals of the Four Masters,’ 
edited by Dr, O’Donovan, with extremely valuable 
notes, the importance of which has been rocognised 
repeatedly and pointedly by such men as Jacob 
Grimm, Dr. Petrie, Professor Eugene Curry, 
Guizot, Hallam, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and a 
host of other authorities, are about to republish 
the work in a cheaper form. The price of the 
edition of 1840 was fourteen guineas. The work 
is now proposed to appear in seven volumes, of 
twelve shillings each, provided a subscription list 
of four hundred copies can immediately be pro- 
cured. 

The fourth annual report of the Manchester 
Free Library, which has just made its appearance, 
shows a steady increase in the usefulness of that 
Institution. The books in the reference depart- 
ment are in much greater request than formerly, 
and appear to be chiefly consulted by the better 
class of readers. The use which the artisans make 
of the lending department proves that they are by 
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same time, the demand for works of fiction is 
greater than might be wished, though certainly 
not more than might be expected. It is most 
creditable to the Manchester people that, while no 
fewer fhan 322,103 issues have been made from the 
lending department since the establishment of the 
library, the loss sustained, exclusive of inevitable 
wear and tear, would be fully compensated by the 
sum of twenty-five shillings. 





We hear with regret from Paris that Beranger 
is dangerously ill. We read in a newspaper, too, 
that Alexander Dumas has had a cerebral attack. 
M. de Salvandy, who, though chiefly known asa 
politician, still belongs to the literary world, is also 
seriously ill. 
M. Renan has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in Paris, 
in the room of the late Augustus Thierry, the 
historian. He obtained 20 votes to 14 given to 
M. Renier. M. Renan is a distinguished literary 
antiquary, and has lately published a ‘ History of 
the Semitic Languages,’ which is remarkable for 
research and learning. 
The reception of M. Biot, as member of the 
French Academy, is not to take place until next 
year. It will excite extraordinary interest, as in 
addition to a speech from the. venerable savant 
—— M. Guizot is to deliver one in reply to 
im. 
Early in the month of November, Professor 
Francesco Orioli died in Rome, at the ripe age 
of seventy-five ; he was a man of vast scientific 
knowledge, but he had principally devoted himself 
to political science, archeology, and the history of 
the middle ages. He was for many years Pro- 
fessor of Physical Science at the University of 
Bologna, and has written in the course of his 
long life an immense number of reviews, pam- 
phlets, and books on various subjects. In 1831 
he took a conspicuous part in the revolution in 
Romagna, and was in consequence obliged to fly 
to Paris, where he lectured with great écldt on 
Etruscan antiquities. He subsequently held a 
high educational . situation. in Corfu,, and’ finally, 
in 1846, under the protection of the amnesty, 
returned to Italy, Pius [X., who held his talents 
in very high repute, immediately appointed him 
Professor of Archeology and Ancient History to 
the University of Rome, and subsequently con- 
ferred on him still further preferment. Signor 
Orioli, in his later.days, withdrew himself entirely 
from all political agitation. 

In a recent meeting of the Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society of Russia, at St. Peterburg, under 
the presidency of General Mouravieff, an account 
was given of the operations of an expedition, 
despatched in 1854, into Eastern Sikeria, but it 
amounted to little more than that considerable 
progress has been made in a topographical survey 
of the country, that reasonabie hopes existed of 
discovering the source of the Amoor, and that 
observations of great interest in astronomy and 
natural history had been taken. A report was 
then read from M. Semenoff, who has been sent to 
explore the Kerghis steppes; it stated that he 
had succeeded in reaching Lake Issyk-Koul, which 
is situated in a basin surrounded by mountains 
covered with perpetual snow ; and in one of the 
groups of mountains is a gorge, which enables the 
Chinese towns of Tourpana and Axa to be reached. 
Some account was also given of explorations in 
the valley of the Manitch, which forms the limits 
of the government of Astrakhan and Stavropol. 
Lastly, it may be mentioned, that the society has 
caused a translation of Ritter’s valuable work on 
‘Asia’ to be made from the German at its ex- 
pense. 

We gave last week a brief mention of the re- 
ception of M. Ponsard as a member of the French 
Academy at Paris, and we have since received 4 
copy of the speech he delivered on the occasion. M. 
Ponsard, it seems, put himsclf forward as the great 
living champion of the classical school of dramatic 
literature, and as such he attempted nothing less 
than the demolition of Shakspeare, the great and 








no means insensible to its value; while, at the 
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ation of Racine as the chief of the classical one. 
And how did he execute his attempt? By 
saying that Shakspeare—though a great genius 
“of the family of Homer, Dante, Corneille, and 
Molitre” —Shakspeare is,amidst‘ ‘sublime toaches,” 
“beautiful tableaux,” &c. &c., “‘pompous and 
reiting,” ‘full of obscenity,” ‘‘ extravagant,” 
“without gaiety,” ‘‘and, above all, is the fashion.” 
If, indeed, it!were not for the fashion, says M. Pon- 
sard, he would be eried down and Racine would 
be exalted. On such a ‘‘demolition” of Shak- 
re ag this there is nothing to be said, except it 
be that “‘ Poet” Ponsard proves himself to be 
utterly incapable of appreciating him. M. Nisard, 
who replied to him, though formerly an ardent 
defender of French classicism, rebuked his re- 
marks on our poet with some energy, ‘‘I will 
be more liberal than you with respect to Shak- 
ve. In what you have said I will take what 
tends to his glory, and leave the restrictions, not as 
unjust, but because truth no longer demands them. 
Time has raised Shakspeare above criticism, per- 
haps because it has raised him above eulogium. 
The very words, ‘‘ beauties” and ‘‘defects,” belong 
to.a relative language, and we must go beyond its 
pale to seek for terms to define the charm or cha- 
racterise the imperfections of his wonderful works. 
With Shakspeare as with Homer, we are on 
heights from which we can see nothing of what 
passes below. How can we be improved if their 
works be imperfect? Poetry herself dictated their 
verses, but it was the hand of man which wrote 
them!” 

In a recent number we stated that M. Babinet, 
the eminent French savant, had, apropos of the 
comet of Charles V., which is about to visit us, 
made the assertion that comets are not at all dan- 
gerous to the earth, inasmuch as they are not solid 
substances, but ‘‘ visible nothings.” His declaration 
seems to have occasioned some surprise amongst 
the non-astronomical portion of the Parisian public, 
and objections to, and questions respecting it, have 
been addressed to him. In a-new lucubration, 
published in the ‘ Journaldes Débats,’ heaccordingly 
reasserts his opinion, and in proof of it, he alleges 
that Herschel, Olbers, Struve, and other astrono- 
mers, have seen stars, of comparatively small mag- 
nitude, through comets—a thing of course they 
could not have done if the latter had been solid. 
“We must consider,” he says, “‘a comet as a sort 
of dust, formed of widely-scattered grains, (pous- 
siére & grains trés écartés.) With a little less 
matter the comet would cease to exist.” What a 
weight of anxiety will the knowledge of this fact 
remove from the breasts of venerable matrons of 
both sexes! M. Babinet, a little further on in his 
article, says :—‘‘The English journal, the ‘Literary 
Gazette,’ in translating a portion of my last article, 
remarks that it is useful to warn the public against 
fears which the comet which is coming in 1858 
may inspire. I will add, that it is not less useful 
to free astronomers themselves from opinions con- 
trary to physical science. This remark is more 
necessary, as it is notorious that many distinguished 
astronomers are not without apprehensions as to the 
effects which would be produced on the earth by a 
shock from a comet.” M. Babinet then mentions a 
fact which is of considerable scientific importance :— 
“Those persons who take interest in the comet of 
Charles V. will learn with great pleasure that the 
observations of 1556, made during a great number 
of days by an astronomer named. Haller, have just 
been found. The observations of Fabricius, astro- 
nomer to the Emperor, leave an uncertainty of four 
years as to the period of the approaching return of 
the comet, which has been fixed approximatively 
for the year 1858; and I have no need to add that 
at this moment I am certain that Mr. Hind and 
several astronomers [ cometographs is the designation 
the learned writer gives them] are calculating, to 
the grievous loss of sleep and appetite, the new ob- 
servations which have just been so luckily dis- 
covered.” 

The German papers announce the death of two 
literary characters of considerable local reputation— 
viz., that of Joseph Wolffgang Weickert, acelebrated 
composer of ballad poetry, in his seventy-second 





year, in Nuremberg ; and of Dr. Kaspar Zeuss, in 
Kronach, well known from his historical writings 
and researches into languages; his work which 
has acquired the widest circulation is entitled 
‘The German and the Neighbouring Races.’ 

The Dutch papers announce the death of Count 
William Von Hogendorp, a statesman who was 
much connected with the Dutch Indian possessions. 
He was the author of a very useful work entitled 
‘Coup d’cil sur l’ile de Java, et les autres Pos- 
sessions Neerlandaises dans l’Archipel des Indes ;’ 
and also a series of sketches, in the form of tales, 
illustrative of Japanese manners and customs, 
published under the title of ‘Tafereelen van Ja- 
vaansche Zeden.’ 








FINE ART 


THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. 


Mr. SueersHanks, the famous collector, of 
Rutland-gate, has at length carried into effect 
his long meditated project of bestowing upon 
the nation his magnificent collection of paint- 
ings of the modern English school. It is 
stated, however, that 

“* Disapproving of irresponsible management by 
hands like the trustees of the British Museum and 
the National Gallery, he has made it a condition 
that the responsibility for his collection must rest 
with an individual minister—the minister for 
Education.” 

It is also mentioned that he has stipulated 
that the collection should remain at Kensing- 
ton. We cannot help remarking at the out- 
set upon the peculiar and unaccountable 
statements that appear in the above para- 
graph. Whoever yet knew that the trustees 
of the British Museum or of the National 
Gallery are irresponsible? Or if it be con- 
ceded that on most occasions, and practically 
ve the museum trustees do as they 
please with the treasures committed to their 
care, is it not notorious that the Government 
have had to fight a battle already, and pro- 
bably will for many a yearto come, upon the 
management of the National Gallery? If 
the director be irresponsible, there is scarcely 
an official in England who is more frequently 
arraigned, both in and out of the House. 
Then, again, as to the Minister of Education, 
is Mr. Sheepshanks made to say that the 
future Minister of Education is to have the 
pictures when that officer of state is created, 
if ever he should be? Then what is to become 
of them in the mean time? Is the President 
of the Council to hold them in trust for the 
nation? These statements certainly need fur- 
ther explanation. We are informed, however, 
that the desire or the wish on the part of the 
donor, that the pictures should remain at 
Kensington, does not amount to a stipula- 
tion. 

It has always been understood that Mr. 
Sheepshanks has intimated his intention of 
presenting his collection to the nation, if a 
proper and suitable depository be provided for 
them. "Wenever heard of Kensington before, 
and we cannot believe such a stipulation has 
been made. If these statements are correct, 
not only would the former condition look like 
a bonus to the House of Commons, for pass- 
ing a Minister of Education Bill; but the 
latter would smack of a secret arrangement 
with the Government to bring about the 
transfer of the National Gallery to Kensing- 
ton, inasmuch as the Sheepshanks collection 
cannot come to the Gallery. But if it should 
turn out that such a stipulation has really 
been made, it only remains to observe upon 
the absurdity and inconvenience of saddling 
gifts with such conditions. Suppose the Na- 





tional Gallery should require a second removal, 
what then becomes of the gift? Must it re- 
vert to the donor? We are not now urging 
that a removal to Kensington is not desirable, 
but only the impolicy of such an arrangement 
as that above mentioned. We trust, how- 
ever, for the sake of all parties, that, in point 
of fact, it has not been made; but that the 
settlement of the National Gallery question 
has been left perfectly unfettered, and the 
express wishes of the donor have been con- 
signed, as we trust they safely might be, to 
the grateful consideration of the country. 
Mr. Sheepshanks’ collection is of the most 
valuable kind, containing at least 226 works 
by modern ariists, all selected with the most 
accomplished judgment and taste. It is per- 
haps more famous for its Mulreadys, than 
any other; among which may be mentioned 
the famous picture, Choosing the Wedding 
Gown, besides the Seven Ages of Man, The 
Fight Interrupted, Giving a Bite, and 
many others. Next Leslie is conspicuous 
with several charming works, as Uncle Toby 
and Widow Wadman; The Taming of the 
Shrew; the pair, Who can this be for? and 
Who can this be from? The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ; Florizel and Perdita; and three 
scenes from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. It 
is cane rich in Landseers also, as the 
following selection will show: — Highland 
Drovers, Jack in Office, The Highland 
Breakfast, The Tethered Ram, and that 
touching picture, The Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner. By Wilkie there are The Broken 
Jar, and Duncan Gray; three or four 
Venices, by Turner; and by Webster, The 
Village Choir, Going to the Fair, and Con- 
trary Winds. The latter most humorous 
composition represents four children blowing 
a paper boat in opposite directions across a 
tub of water. Collins’s sea pieces and Call- 
cott’s landscapes are represented, with a few 
Stothards. Etty’s Cupid Sheltering Psyche ; 
Constable’s Salisbury Cathedral ; Horsley’s 
Rival Performers, are also here. Amongst 
living artists, besides those above mentioned, 
we may enumerate Clarkson Stanfield, David 
Roberts, Uwins, Redgrave, Cope, and Charles 
Landseer. By Frith there are also dramatic 
pieces from the Goodnatured Man, with the 
scene where Honeywood introduces the 
Bailiffs to Miss Richmond. .The whole col- 
lection must have cost Mr. Sheepshanks at 
least 60,0007. His fine collection of Flem- 
ish and Dutch etchings were sold some 
years ago to Messrs. Smith, late of Lisle- 
street, and by them to the British Museum. 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


Tue addition of six more specimens from the 
Turner Gallery to the collection at Marl- 
borough House cannot be passed over with- 
out notice; though, except in one instance, 
they will increase but little that estimate of 
the painter's genius which is to be formed 
from the previous examples. 

1802. (circ.) A Sea-piece. This is a work 
of small dimensions, which might easily be over- 
looked by the visitor, and is liable to be eclipsed 
by the glories of the adjacent Polyphemus. It is 
nothing more than a study of a few: vessels and 
small boats, painted with a full pencil, and ina 
dark tone - Angi 

1803. Calais Pier, Fishing Boats prepari 
Sea, English Packet neniees So tg 
already been exhibited of Turner's powers at this 
period of his career, that little can now add to a 
reputation founded upon such pictures as the 
Wreck of the Minotaur and the Shipwreck. But 
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surely if anything could, it would be this majestic 
work. Painted two years before the Shipwreck, 
it is scarcely perhaps equal to it in concentrated 
power of design. The Shipwreck also, be it re 
membered, is purely imaginary, whilst in Calais 
Pier some elements of composition are introduced 
which are local, and must have been studied on 
the spot. But the mighty moving force of wind, 
swaying the heavy wave before it, and lifting off 
its crest in foam, fluttering in the dresses of the 
figures, catching the sails, and, above all, hurrying 
up the dark pitchy legions of storm clouds on the 
left—this effect was never so powerfully rendered 
before. Everywhere the sea is in heaving motion, 
and the air at high speed—nothing is stable but 
the stanch old pier, which braves the shock, but 
not without many a strain and groan. The water 
in the foreground of this scene is painted with 
even more breadth and freedom than in the rival 
work. The fame of Turner might be staked upon 
these two great paintings alone, and they will 
doubtless embrace a larger circle of admirers than 
any other. The crowds of figures engaged on the 
pier have been studied rather with a picturesque 
view than from any idea of representing united or 
definite action ; and if fault there be, it may be 
found in this. But what feeling, except that of 
unmixed admiration, can exist in the presence of 
such a mighty evidence of artistic power? The 
report of such works as these will proclaim the name 
of Turner to the ends of the earth. 

1840. (circ.) Bacchus and Ariadne. This is one 
of the circular pictures, painted in light tones, 
with wondrously delicate and intricate combina- 
tions of grey, golden, and purely white colours. It 
is a radiant and glowing scene, though doubtless 
a little fallen from its original glories by chemical 
disintegration of the materials of which it was com- 
posed. The imitation of Titian in the leading 
figures of Ariadne and of Bacchus stepping from 
his ear strikes every eye. The only regret is, that 
Turner had not always so good a model before 
him. 

1842. The Exile and the Rock Limpet. The 
Rubicon is here-passed from mythology into alle- 

Not but that the compressed and stern 
figure of Napoleon, standing like some deadly 
weapon of warfare loaded to the muzzle, with 
his back against the clear golden sky, is a literal 
transcript from history, but the introduction of the 
limpet, of the existence of which nothing but the 
name of the picture (as it hangs at present) in- 
forms us, implies that the painter is speaking in 
parables, We leave the solution to longer days 
and more favourable opportunities for inspection. 

1845. The Angel Standing in the Sun. 

1846. Undine giving the Ring to Masaniello. 

These works are in Turner’s last manner, and 
their peculiarities of subject and treatment, added 
to their invisible situation, render any detailed 
observations upon them useless. 

If Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Wornun, be- 
sides wishing to gratify the curiosity of the public, 
had desired to impress upon them also the crying 
need that exists for a new national art-depository, 
they could not have more effectively carried out 
their designs. 


THE FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


A First exhibition of works of the Flemish school 
was opened on Saturday last, at the Gallery, 121, 
Pall Mall, and comprises several excellent pictures. 
Many of them are already familiar to the art- 
world, from their appearance at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of last year. With the general style of Flem- 
ish art, the public has already to some extent been 

made acquainted by a portion of the contents of 
. the Crystal Palace Gallery. The influence of both 
German and French teaching upon the schools of 
Brussels is, naturally enough, conspicuous; but 
the latter very considerably predominates. In a 


few instances an attempt has been made to revive 
or to imitate the old Leyden school of Holland, 
following in the traces of G. Douw, Netscher, 
Terburg, &c. But almost invariably the aims of 
the most cultivated and accomplished artists are 








to rival French models. In the more homely 
scenes, however, relating to domestic life, instead 
of groups of elegant women, with their hair a 
UImpératrice, dressed in flowered satin, and sip- 
ping chocolate in pretty little boudoirs, we are 
taken out into the open air, and introduced to the 
healthy invigorating peasant life. Here the Teu- 
tonic element asserts itself, and we see traces of 
German taste, which, along with its bonhommie, 
too often misinterprets and exaggerates the motives 
of the poor or the labouring class. Whilst, however, 
almost everywhere, the Belgian school has gene- 
rally been content to follow some favourite master, 
it is not without its original painters, with their 
own distinctive features. 

The most prominent work among the 121 which 
form this collection is of this kind; we refer to the 
subject by M. Alfred Stevens, of Brussels (89), 
representing a Poor Woman arrested as a Vaga- 
bond. The time is winter, and the snow lies in 
spongy layers upon the tops of walls and the 
boughs of trees, and covers the footway with a 
peculiarly dirty, city look about it. The whole 
tone of the picture is in excellent keeping, and 
being far more truthful to nature than inviting to 
the eye, it shows the resolute severity of the 
painter's style. The figures are excellent, both in 
conception and execution, the expressions clear 
and unexaggerated, and the action simple and 
forcible. The patient suffering of the poor woman, 
the young lady’s impulsive act of pity, and the 
indifferent, the forbidding, or the libertine’glances 
of the various gensdarmes, are all rendered with 
a condensed power which can yet afford to pre- 
serve itself in regulated tranquillity. It isa picture 
which must arrest the eye, and retain a strong 
hold on the memory. 

M. Portaels is not very adequately represented here 
by the Flower Girl in Venice (74), which, though 
large and classical in composition, wants life in 
the expression, and is tame and flat in colour. 

The Christening (101), by M. Hubert van Hove, 
of Antwerp, which occupies a prominent position, 
is very unequal in. merit, some of the textures 
being as unsuccessfully treated, as the feeling of 
light and shade and picturesque arrangement is 
strongly marked. 

The pictures of M. De Senezcourt will also 
attract attention. The Little Laugher (85) is a clever 
and striking head of a child: and Nymphs at the 
Bath (84), a subject of great depth if not warmth 
of tone, with classical associations about it, and 
painted with care and firmness. 

Reading of the Will (65), by Lamme, is a family 
group of a great number of figures, studied and 
arranged with much care, and painted with studious 
reference to old masters. But the incidents all 
want unity: the characters do not hold much to- 
gether, but seem each {independent of the other, 
and the meaning of the scene is not very accessible. 

Andrea Vesale (47), by Hamman, and The Last 
Study of Gericault (1), by Belloin, are both of them 
fine compositions, smacking a little too much of the 
studio, but promising great things. 

The D ght 0 Ch l rept hi 9 her 
Father (12), by Maria Chenn, will have its interest 
also for English spectators, though there is a stolid 
look about the Protector’s face which detracts from 
the effect of very careful and meritorious painting. 

M. Holfeld’s portrait of the Emperor Napoleon 
and Queen Victoria (52) must also not be omitted. 
It has, we believe, been engraved from, and is 
remarkable for intensity rather than delicacy of 
expression. M. Holfeld appeared at.Paris among 
the painters of the French school. 

In smaller figure subjects M. E. Gabé excels. 
Waiting for the Absent (41) is brilliant in colour as 
well as sharp in execution. The Last Novel (38) 
is equally attractive. 

In landscape, The Lake of the Four Cantons (10), 
by A. Calame, though a study only of a few pines, 
with a bit of rock and lake behind, giving no idea 
whatever of the glories of a Swiss lake, is yet 
firmly and freshly touched, but is perhaps a little 
too painty. This is also the fault of Francia’s 








Sarin wi which look like studies from Carel du 


Jardin, without his juiciness and atmosphere. 
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Setting Sun in the Landes (11), by M. Chai 
is surely French throughout—subject, style, and 
artist. It is very forcible, though melancho 
and suggests a — of loneliness which it docs 
not exaggerate. There is nature, if not in 
this pe scene. ns ni 

Wenoticealsoa View (54), by M. Hostein, another 
Frenchman ; a Landscape with Cattle (62), by De 
Kuyff ; and After the Storm (66), by Le Hon; and 
the Forest of Fontainebleau (78), by Roelofs, is an 
excellent study of trees and foliage. 

A View in the Town of Gonda (88), by C. Springer, 
is noticeable for its strong lights, fine colouring, 
and decisive effecit throughout: but every architec. 
tural study is ecl psed by the Old Flemish House 
(91), by Francois Stroobaut, of Brussels. This ig 
more than a house, being a street with 
canal, trees, &c., and looks like a literal transcript 
from Vanderheyden. A more successful and 
able study, in this particular style, it is difficult to 
imagine. 

Upon the whole, the Flemish gallery is well 
worth a visit, though, as a selection from that 
school, it is not of first-rate importance, and it com. 
prises, as we have noticed, many French works, 


Art has at length paid its just tribute to the 
gallantry of the heroes of Kars, by commemorating 
in one great work—the first, we believe, of its kind 
—hboth the scene of their toils and the features of 
the principal actors. To Mr. W. Simpson, the 
famed historiographer of the Crimean war, this 
task has been worthily consigned ; and it is remark- 
able that this important painting is the first com- 
plete work in oils that the painter has exhibited. 
Kars and its Defenders is the appropriate name 
of a composition which embraces a view of both, 
In the centre of the picture, at about the distance 
of a mile from the spectator, appears the fortress of 
Kars, on a lofty ridge of rock. Below the fortress, 
and on the sloping sides of the hill, is depicted the 
town, with its, principal streets, public buildings, 
and larger private.houses, with exact, reference to 
the facts of the case, so as to recall the appearance 
of the place forcibly to the recollection of eye-wit- 
nesses, Through the lower parts of the town 
winds the river with its islands. The back of the 
picture represents the high mountainous country 
at the rear of the town, crowned with various 
fortresses, bearing the names of the leaders, Fort 
Lake, Williams Pasha Tabia, &c. Such may be 
considered to be the landscape portion of the pic- 
ture. The foreground is occupied with the figures, 
which constitute, after all, its main interest. Near 
the centre, on the right, stands Gen. Sir William 
Williams, looking straight out of the picture, in an 
attitude of deep reflection. Close by his side, on 
his left, Col. Lake stands leaning forward, and 
pointing to the ground in front, where he has just 
traced with his sword the outlines of an intended 
fort, which he is submitting to Gen. Williams's con- 
sideration. On the General’s right sits the late 
Major Thompson, Governor of the Karadagh. 
Between Williams and Lake stands Gen. Kméty, 
the Hungarian hero, distinguished by mustachios 
of vast proportions. Close behind them is seated 
Lieut.-Col. Teesdale, on horseback, and the Mushir, 
and Mr. Churchill, the Secretary. Gen. Kohlman 
(Fezzi Pasha), the chief of the staff, is coming up. 
Schaber, Col. Lake’s Swiss servant, holds a horse in 
the extreme right. 
scene is being enacted. In the right hand corner 
Dr. Sandwith is on his knees examining the 
wounds of a soldier just brought in. On the left side, 
his wife, overcome with sorrow, is fainting, having 
dropped her infant from her lap, whilst two other 
children support her. In the distance two Turks 
are bringing in a Russian prisoner, and a Turkish 
orderly is riding off with dispatches, The empty 
water jars, the lean dogs howling over well-picked 
skeletons of horses, are evidences of famine, and the 
empty tumbril of the want of ammunition. The 
various Tabias are given in their due places, and 
no effort has been spared to unite careful por- 
traiture with accuracy of local description, Four 


of the chief officers themselves testify to the faith- 
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falness of the picture in both respects. It is to be 

that Mr. Simpson has never been at Kars ; 
put has compiled the features of his work from 

and plans furnished him by the officers. 
The picture is to be engraved imniediately in 
mezzotinto. Hitherto the painting has been at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s ; for a few days longer it is to be 
geen at the German Gallery, Old Bond Street ; after 
which it is to make the tour of the provinces. 
Wherever it goes, it is sure to attract the attention 
and command the admiration of numerous ad- 


mirers. 

A new literary undertaking is now occupying 
the attention of the Berlin publishing world. It 
is the foundation of an art journal by means of a 
company and shares. The principal movers of it 
are Doctor Kugler, a name celebrated in art lite- 
rature, Dr. Lazarus, Herr von Merckell, Herr 
Schnaase, and Dr. Waagen, the director of the 
Gallery, who is almost as well known and as 
much respected in England as he is in Germany. 
It is proposed to raise 20,000 Prussian thalers 
(about 3000/.), in fifty-thaler shares. The journal 
is to be devoted exclusively to scientific and artistic 

on painting, sculpture, architecture, and all 

pertaining to the true study of art, and to be 

Hinstrated with beautifully executed woodcuts, and 
engravings by the best artists. 

‘The Dagbladet,’ a Danish newspaper, pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, in speaking of the prize of 
ten thousand francs offered by the Duke de Luynes, 
‘for the Best Method of Multiplying Photo- 
graphic Pictures by Impressions,’ says—“ Since 
the competition is open indiscriminately to all 
nations, Herr Grunth, the designer attached to the 
brigade of Danish artillery, will most likely enter 
the lists, and probably carry off the prize.” It 
geems the Kriegsassessor Grunth has occupied 
himself for several years with the art of drawing 
on paper with autographic ink, and then trans- 
ferring the design to stone, from which thousands 
of impressions can be taken. He has brought this 
art to such perfection, that without the aid of any 
lithographer, he can produce imipressions rivalling 
the best lithographs in the clearness and sharpness 
of their lines and contour. Herr Grunth has suc- 
ceeded in applying his autographic method to pho- 
tography, so that he can, by a perfectly simple and 
inexpensive process, reproduce and multiply, ad 
libitum, the original photographic picture. The 
photographic paper is prepared in a peculiar way, 
the secret of which the author preserves for him- 
self. He has given the name of “ Chalkography” 
to his new method. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


TaE production of a new five-act drama is an 
eventofsomenotein these days. On the Lyceum bills 
there has long appeared the announcement of the 
title of this piece, The Cagot, followed by an expla- 
nation of the word, very necessary for the general 
public. In a book published last year, ‘The Re- 
public of Andorre,’ a full account was given of the 
Cagots, a race of mysterious origin, persecuted and 
despised by all their neighbours in the region of 
the Pyrenees. The most current if not most pro- 
bable theory is, that they were the remains of the 
Saracens, who had sought refuge in the moun- 
tains after the reconquest of the country by the 
Obristians under Charles Martel. Be this as it 
may, the Cagots were known for centuries, almost 
down to the epoch of the French Revolution, as an 
inferior and outcast race. The fifteenth century 
is the time of the present play, and the scene is in 
the territory of the Count de Foix, whose son is 
betrothed to the Lady Eugénie, a ward of the 
Cownt, and the heiress of the estates of Beau- 
manoir, Six Aymer de Beriot, an esquire of the 
Count, perceiving that Eugénie is averse to this 
compulsory match, aspires to her hand. Other 
means failing, he hires an assassin to kill his rival, 
little aware that he had a more formidable com- 
petitor in the person of Raoul, a Robin Hood-like 


murder of the young Cownt is attempted near the 

Cagot’s hut, which affords a refuge from the as- 

sassin. While under the shelter of this roof, 

Astarte, the mother of Raoul, with wild vehemence, 

urges her son to avenge her private injuries, which 
she then first reveals, as well as the wrongs of their 
race, on the heir of the despotic Count de Foiz. 

Raoul, who has also become aware of the speedily 
approaching union of Zugénie with the man now 
in his power, is strongly tempted to commit the 
crime, but his noble nature prevails. At this 
moment an attack is made upon the young Count 
in his sleeping recess by the assassin, who had 
entered by the window, and who escapes, leav- 
ing his victim apparently dead. Astarte discovers, 

from a crossround the neck of the young Count, that 
this is her own long-lost child. The retainers of the 
castle, searching for the young Count, and finding 
his body in the cottage of Raoul, drag him away as 
the murderer. At the castle Zugénie is startled on 
recognising in the accused and accursed Cagot her 
unknown lover, who had once delivered her from 
peril during a boar-hunt, and to whom she had since 
accorded private meetings in the forest. The 
remainder of the story it is unnecessary to narrate, 
except to say that, after a succession of strong 
situations and shocking preparations, pointing to 
some tremendous tragic catastrophe, the whole 
ends in a commonplace and almost comic manner, 
the real assassin being put to death, the young 
Count recovering from his ‘mortal’ wound, and 
the Cagot turning out to he, what Zugenie roman- 
tically thought him, a nobleman in disguise, being 
also the son of the Cownt. There is not much 
novelty in this plot, and the peculiar character of 
the Cagot is but little made use of. The story of 
the Trovatore is recalled by some of the scenes, 
and Astarte seems an imitation of the gipsy 
Azucena, Other plagiarisms or adaptations sug- 
gest themselves. It is not by originality of inven- 
tion, but rather by ingenuity of stage-management, 
that the author, Mr. Falkner, a provincial actor of 
some note, has proved successful. Yet the play as 
a whole is somewhat tedious, and is not likely 
to retain its place as a standard work. The strain- 
ing after strong effect is too incessant, and the 
exciting details leave little interest to be wrought 
by the gradual development of the plot. Mr. 
Dillon’s impersonation of the Cagot is a spirited 
and expressive piece of acting. The two best 
scenes are where he describes the rescue of 
Eugénie, and where he resists the appeals of his 
mother to assassinate their guest. In such pas- 
sages, expressing strong emotion under the sway 
of varied passion, Mr. Dillon excels, and his 
gestures even more than his words are powerfully 
effective. The part of Zugénie is sustained by Miss 
Woolgar, and that of Astarte, with eonsiderable 
energy, by Mrs. Weston. Mr. Stuart acts with 
his usual carefulness and skill as Sir Aymer, and 
Mr. Barrett personifies an old Italian priest, who 
usefully connects some parts of the story, but 
whose presence on the stage would give high 
offence at the minor theatres, as he constantly 
appears just in time to interrupt some impending 
mélée, from which pleasant excitementis anticipated. 


A Bohemian translation of Goethe’s play, Gétz 
von Berlechingen mit der eisernen Hand, was 
iven with great success, for the first time in 
) a on the 30th of November. The translation 
and adaptation to the stage are spoken of as being 
excellent. 

A company of sixteen mulattoes from San Fran- 
cisco, im og the direction of an American, has just 
arrived at Berlin, with the intention of giving con- 
certs. 

A German violinist of repute, Herr Max Bohrer, 
has come to the conclusion that Europe is over- 
stocked with musical talent of a high order, and 
has resolved to try a new range of country. He 
proposes to set out on an artistic tour in a few 
weeks for Algeria, Egypt, and the East Indies. 

Signora Pepita di Oliva, the celebrated Spanish 
dancer, who has made such a furore in Germany 
during the last two years, has just appeared, for 





forester of the proscribed race of the Cagots, The 





the hundred and fortieth time, on the boards of the 


Royal Theatre in Berlin, having received for each 
evening’s performance an average of twenty-five 
Louis d'or. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Nov. 19th.—Col. Portlock, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. W. D.jBiden, Esq., was elected 
a Fellow. The following communications were 
read :—1. ‘On the occurrence of Crystallization 
in Stucco,’ by Dr. Buist. Communicated by Sir 
R. I. Murchison. The author remarked that, in 
the spring of 1848, a quantity of fragments of 
plaster-castings which he had thrown out of doors 
were, after exposure to the atmosphere and rain, 
before long covered with crystals of selenite. 
Specimens, communicated by Dr. Buist, were ex- 
hibited, together with calcareous casts of shells 
and tubular bodies from the upraised beaches of 
the coast of India, which the author sent and de- 
scribed as exhibiting other interesting instances of 
alteration in molecular arrangement. 2. ‘On the 
Occurrence of Allophane at Charlton, Kent,’ by 
J. Morris, Esq. The author described the circum 
stances under which allophane occurs in the fissures 
of the chalk near Woolwich, and pointed out that 
its formation was evidently of later date than the 
disturbances of the chalk and the overlying Thanet 
sands, and of the determination of the present 
= features of the district. 3. ‘On the Red 

ndstones and Quartzites of the North-West of 
Scotland,’ by Prof. James Nicol. The district de- 
scribed in this communication stretches, N.N.E, 
and 8.S.W., from Cape Wrath and Durness to 
Sleat, the southern portion of the Isle of Skye, 
with an extent of more than 100 miles and a breadth 
of from 15 to 30 miles, Its structure was illus- 
trated by transverse sections afforded by Loch 
Broom, across the centre of the district, by Loch 
Assynt, the Kyles of Durness, and Loch Eriboll, 
on the north, and on the south by Lochs Greinord, 
Gairloch, Maree, Keeshorn, and Carron, and by a 
section of the southern part of Skye. These sections 
present more or less uniformly the following as- 
cending series of rocks, which, excepting the lower 
gneiss, have in general an inclination towards the 
8.E.:—1. Gneiss, with some granitic veins, and 
having a general N.W. and §.E. direction, 2, 
Red conglomerates, grits, and sandstone, lying un- 
comformably on the gneiss, and exposed along a 
tract of about 20 miles in width : these beds are at 
least 3000 feet thick, but rapidly thin off eastward. 
3. White quartzite, unconformable to the red sand- 
stone, and frequently accompanied by an overlying, 
hard, dark-coloured, siliceous limestone; these form 
a band about 10 miles wide, and are in places at 
least 500 feet thick. 4, Gneiss, occasionally of a 
different character from the lower gneiss, and dis- 
tinctly seen at many localities to overlie the quart- 
zite. Gneiss also constitutes the country to the 
eastward. The author concluded with a sketch of 
the physical changes which this district must have 
successively undergone, from the deposition of the 
conglomerates to the period of the elevation of these 
highlands into the region of ice and snow, and of 
the formation of enormous glaciers among their 
tavines, traces of which still remain in the ‘perched 
blocks’ and local accumulations of drift, and in the 
highly-polished surfaces of their hardest rocks. 
This period was followed by subsidence, and by a 
still later partial elevation. 








Antrquarres.— Dec. 4th.— Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Mr. W. F. A. Wilson 
was elected a Fellow. The Rev. Thomas Hugo 
exhibited a MS. of Norton’s ‘ Ordinal of Alchemy,’ 
which had formerly belonged to Elias Ashmole, as 
appears by an entry, in Ashmole’s handwriting, on 
the fly-leaf. Mr. Jackson Howard communicated 
an account, by Mr. Ventress, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, of the bells in St. Nicholas Church, in that 
town, accompanied by impressions and rubbings of 
the devices and inscriptions engraved upon them. 
Mr. Akerman, Secretary, exhibited a dart or arrow- 





head, and a small silver Anglo-Saxon coin, of the 
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denomination called ‘sceat,’ or ‘ scatta.’ It had 
been found at Chedworth, near Northleach, during 
some excavations made by the Rev. A. Gibson, the 
vicar, on the supposed site of the ancient church, 
known as ‘ St. John’s Ashes,’ from some ancient 
ash-trees which once grew there. Fragments of 
very early Norman sculpture were disinterred, 
among which is a rude head of the Saviour bearing 
his cross. The scatta exhibited differs in some slight 
particulars from types already known, having on 
one side a diademed head, before it a cross, and 
on the other a standing figure in robes, holding in 
each hand along cross. Many similar coins are in 
the collection of the British Museum. Some are 
without, the Christian symbol, but many of them 
bear types which appear to indicate that they were 
struck after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. The examples of either kind which 
had come under Mr. Akerman’s notice were found 
in the district once forming the Heptarchic division 
Mercia. These pieces were probably struck by 
royal command, under the direction of some prelate. 
As specimens of the earliest Anglo-Saxon money 
they are gg interesting to the English anti- 

uary. r. Hunter communicated ‘ Notices of 

e old Clochard or Bell Tower of the Palace at 
Westminster.’ The erection of the tower, and the 
placing in it a clock, and not one but three bells, 
was the work of Edward the Third, when he made 
extensive repairs and improvements in the palace, 
which in his reign, and long before, had been the 
frequent residence of royalty. Stow speaks of this 
tower and its three great bells, which were usually 
rung at the coronations, triumphs, and obits of our 
English princes. Before the time when Stow 
wrote the bells had been taken down. His de- 
scription of the tower and of its site are both vague. 
This tower was built in the year 1365-6, the 39th 
and 40th of Edward the Third, and the surveyor 
of the king’s works was at that time William 
Sleford. 


Erratum. —In the last report, for Romanum read Roman urn. 





LinnEan.— Dec. 2nd.—Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. John Ball, Esq., M.P., W. 
B. Carpenter, Esq., M.D., John Garland, Esq., 
R. 8. Hill, Esq., and W. H. Holdsworth, Esq., 
were elected Fellows. Dr. Daniell, F.L.S., exhi- 
bited samples of four different kinds of coffee from 
Western Africa.. No. 1 (cultivated), from the Isle 
of Princes, in the Gulf of Guinea; No. 2 (wild), 
from St. Paul de Loanda; No. 3 (cultivated), 
from the low lands of Sierra Leone ; No. 4, the 
‘Highland Coffee’ of Sierra Leone, produced by 
the Coffea stenophylla, Don. Read—Ist, A 
paper, by Philip Henry Gosse, Esq., F.R.S., 
‘On a New Form of Corynoid Polypes’ (Zar. 
sabellarwm), observed by the author in the summer 
of 1855, in one of his marine aquaria, parasitical 
upon the transparent extremity of the tube of a 
species of Sabella, which he believes to be identical 
with the Amphitrite vesiculosa, described by Mon- 
tagu in the eleventh volume of the ‘Linnean 
Transactions.’ The pepe was accompanied by an 
admirable drawing of the mouth of the tube of the 
Sabella, fringed by about twenty specimens of the 
parasite, which is described as presenting a ludi- 
crously close resemblance to the human figure, 
and as closely imitating certain human motions. 
2nd, A note (communicated by the President) ‘On 
Three Kinds of Gum-resin largely imported into 
Liverpool from Western Africa, under the names 
of African Copal, African Yellow Gum, and 
African Red Gum,’ by Thomas C. Archer, Esq., 
of Liverpool. 3rd, A note respecting certain 
glandular appendages of the leaves in the autumn 
rosettes of Epilobium montanum, L., by Daniel 
Oliver, jun., Esq. 4th, The commencement of a 
- ‘Memoir on the Phenomena of Torpidity, and 

the Production of Fat in Hybernating Animals,’ 

by G. Calvert Holland, Esq., M.D. (communi- 
cated by the Secretary). 


ArcHzoLoGicat InstituTE.— Dec. 5th,—J. 


Mitchell Kemble, Esq., in the chair.—Mr, Le 





Keux gave an account of recent discoveries at 
Sherborne Abbey Church, by which the remains 
of the Lady Chapel, the position of which was 
previously unknown, have been brought to light 
in the course of the works of restoration now in 
progress, through the munificent donation by Mr. 
Wingfield, the present pogsessor of Sherborne 
Castle. The Lady Chapel appears to have been 
a structure beautiful in its proportions and details : 
it was probably destroyed when the great changes 
in the fabric took place, early in the fifteenth 
century. The Hon. R. C. Neville read an in- 
teresting statement of his discoveries during the 
previous month at the Roman station at Great 
Chesterford, Essex, and brought for inspection 
numerous reliques and personal ornaments, which 
have enriched the extensive museum formed by 
him at Audley End. Dr. Duncan McPherson, 
late Inspector-General of Hospitals, Turkish Con- 
tingent, delivered a detailed narrative of the 
ancient vestiges, sepulchral deposits, and exam- 
ples of art, disinterred during excavations which 
he had directed, to be made on the site of Pante- 
capzeum and the Mons Mithridatis, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Kertch. Amidst the arduous 
responsibilities of the important charge entrusted 
to him during the recent campaign, in the orga- 
nization of an effective medical staff for the aux- 
iliary force of 25,000 men, placed at the disposal 
of the British Government by the Porte, Dr. 
McPherson had prosecuted the investigation 
of many ancient vestiges, which throw a fresh 
light upon the history of the capital of the kings 
of the Bosphorus. He produced a series of 
beautiful drawings prepared by Mr. Kell, for the 
detailed account of the antiquities of Kertch, now 
in the press : the originals, discovered in the Pan- 
tecapeian catacombs, have been generously pre- 
sented tothe National Museum ; comprising orna- 
ments of gold, vases of bronze, glass, and terra- 
cotta, with numerous reliques, closely similar to 
those found in Germany and England with the 
vestiges of the Anglo-Saxon age. ‘These objects 
appear to indicate, that some of the Varangian 
body-guard of thé Byzantine emperors had made 
choice of the attractive neighbourhood of Kertch 
as their retreat from the din of arms. The public 
services of Dr. McPherson, both in the war in 
China and during the recent campaign, have 
received, as we believe, the warm commendations 
of the authorities under whom he has served; 
and the spirited exertions of which he related 
the results, achieved under circumstances of no 
ordinary difficulty, must be cordially appreciated 
by the archeologist and the historian. Some of 
the objects now deposited in the British Museum 
display the character of Greek art of high class. 
Some remarks were offered by Mr. Westmacott on 
the interesting features of these discoveries, as 
illustrated by Mr. Kell’s admirable drawings ; and 
Mr. Kemble pointed out certain remarkable ana- 
logies between the sepulchral usages noticed in 
the. Crimean catacombs, and those which had 
fallen under his own observation in the north of 
Europe. Mr. E. G. Squier brought a collection 
of precious stones, objects of the greatest rarity, 
found amongst the ruined cities of Central South 
America, and sculptured with sacred symbols or 
hieroglyphics. They are described by Diaz del 
Castillo and other writers as held in the highest 
esteem by the Indians, and some, accounted as of 
enormous value, were presented by Montezuma to 
the King of Spain.. The precious material of 
which these ornaments, anciently termed calchi- 
huis, are formed, appears to resemble the gem 
known as root of emerald. At the next meet- 
ing, announced for January 2nd, Mr. Kemble 
will give a discourse in prosecution of his valuable 
elucidations of the antiquities of the earlier periods; 
and which he is preparing for publication in detail 
of his forthcoming ‘ Hore Ferales,’ and the Rev. 
J. G. Cumming will read a memoir on certain 
remarkable remains in the Isle of Man. 


Crvin EncineeRs.—Dec. 9th.—G. P. Bidder, 





Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. The paper 


read was ‘ On the Laws of the Strength of Wrought 
and Cast Iron,’ by Mr. William Bell. Specimens 
of the recently discovered iron deposits in the 
Himalayas, Northern India, were exhibited by Mr, 
W. Sowerby. These deposits were found in the 
lower range of hills, called the Bhabur, at a gene. 
ral elevation of about five hundred feet above the 
adjacent plains ; and they were more or less con. 
tinuous from the Sada river, on the confines of 
Nepal, to the River Ganges, a few miles above the 
head of the Grand Ganges Canal at Hurdwar, 
being about one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
Specimens of coal, iron, copper, galena, &, 
discovered by Mr. Sowerby in South-Eastern 
Africa, were likewise exhibited. The coal-beds 
were in the territory of Natal, and were traced 
from the sea-coast to the Kathlamba Mounts, s 
distance of about one hundred and fifty miles; 
they varied in thickness from a few inches to four. 
teen feet at the outcrop. Iron, copper, &c., were 
found in great abundance and variety in various 
districts. oh = i es 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Dec. 8th.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son in the chair. The Hon. W. F. Campbell, 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. J. Gordon, Colonel Luke 
8S. O’Connor, Governor of the Gambia; Lord 
Oranmore, Sir William Stuart, Bart., and Robert 
Benson, William Benson, Walter Bryant, George 
Cooke, and John Costerton, Esqrs. were elected 
Fellows. On taking the chair, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison read a letter, addressed to the Secretary, 
from Mr. Vincent Beechey, M.A., announcing the 
death of the President, Rear-Admiral F. W. 
Beechey ; and after paying a gtaceful tribute to 
the memory of their departed chief, the following 
resolution of the Council was put from the chair, 
and unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That the Chairman 
be requested to express the deep sorrow of the 
Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society on the 
demise of their distinguished President, and to 
communicate their sincere condolence to his widow 
and family.” It was next proposed, seconded, and 
unanimously carried, that. Sir Roderick I, Mur. 
chison be President until the next Anniversary 
Meeting. The chairman then announced his re- 
gret at the non-arrival of their expected guest, Dr, 
Livingston, owing to the breaking down of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer Candia, after 
leaving Malta. He hoped, however, to have an 
opportunity of presenting him to the Society, ata 
Special Meeting on Monday next, the 15th inst. 
The expected arrival of the Resolute, under the 
command of the American Arctic explorer, Captain 
Hartstein, as a present to Her Majesty from the 
United States Government, was then announced 
from the chair, as having been communicated that 
day by his Excellency the American Minister, Mr. 
Dallas. The papers read were—1. ‘On the Determi- 
nation of theRiver Eulaeus of the Greek Historians.’ 
By Wm. Kennett Loftus, Esq. 2. Letter from 
Mr. Henry Poole, to the Secretary, on the pro- 
posed scientific examination of the Dead Sea, and 
the district between it and the Gulf of Akab4. 3. 
‘ Abstract of a Journal of the North Australian 
Expedition,’ by Mr. J. S. Wilson, the geologist. 
Captain Sherard Osborn finally reported that he 
had just heard from Captain Cator, R.N., Conser- 
vator of the Humber, formerly of H.M.S. Jntre- 
pid, that Captain Parker of the Truelove reports 
that the Esquimaux had large sledges of wood, 
which they had got from a ship that had been 
broken up on the beach, and that there was an- 
other vessel pressed up in the ice, but not broken 
up, down Prince Regent Inlet. The wood the 
sledges were made of had trunnel-holes. These 
natives frequent Pond Bay, in Baffin Strait. Capt. 
Osborn believed these vessels to be two more of the 
deserted squadron. 


Socrery or Ants.—Dec. 10th.—Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, C.B., F.R.S., in the chair. The paper read 
was ‘On the Utilization of the Sewage of Towns 
by the Deodorizing Process established at Leices- 
ter, and the Economical Application of it to the 
Metropolis,’ by Mr. W. Fothergill Cooke. 
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eS 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


.—Royal Academy of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Professor Partridge on 
Anatomy.) 
Geographical, 84 p.m.—(Special Meeting, Sir R. I. Murchison 
in the chair, to receive the Rev. Dr. Livingston on his Re- 
turn from Africa, and Present to him the Society’s Gold 





Medal.) 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Juridical, 8 p.m. 

.--Architectural Exhibition, 12 a.m.—(Private View.) 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 
Linnean, § p m. 
Statistical, 8 p.m. 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 
.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Prof. Owen, F.R.S., on the 

Ivory and Teeth of Commerce.) 

Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. Capt. Sprat on the Tertiary Freshwater 





JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE. 


On Monday, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s, bound, 


SYDNEY FIELDING: 


THE DOMESTIC HISTORY OF A GENTLEMAN WHO SERVED UNDER THEIR MAJESTIES GEORGE 
THE FOURTH AND WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 


By EDWIN KEENE. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Dep ‘sits of the Western Portion of the Grecian A p 
2. Mr. J. Wolley on an Ice-carried Boulder at Borgholm; 
communicated by Sir C. Lyell, V.P.G.8. 3. The Rev. Mr. 
Clarke on the Occurrence of Volcanic Bombs in Van Die- 
men’s Land. 4. Dr. Richardson and Mr. E. Browell. 
Analyses of Waters from the Turko-Persian Frontier; com- 
municated by W. K. Loftus, Esq., F.G.S. 5. MM. Hillier and 
Moyle on some M:nerals from Siam.) 
London Institution, 7 p.m, 
Photographic, 8 p.m.—(Soiree at King's College.) 
Thursday.— Royal, 8} p.m. 
Antiquaries, p.m. 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Society Ciub, 6 p.m. 
Friday. — Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Sketch=Covered 
Market for a Country Town,) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
Botanic, 4 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Dr. Johnson’s Reports of Parliamentary Debates. 
In the Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban, the 
last number contains an account of the Parlia- 
mentary debates, commenced 5th May, 1738, and 
which, for some years, formed a remarkable part 
of the literary labours of Dr. Johnson. The idea 
of disguising the report of the proceedings, under 
the form of debate in the senate of Lilliput, origi- 
nated with the historian Guthrie, who prefixed an 
introduction, in which he said, ‘‘ We doubt not 
but our readers will be much pleased with the 
Appendix to Captain Gulliver's account, which we 
received last month, and which the late resolution of 
the House of Commons, whereby we are forbidden to 
insert any account of the proceedings of the British 
Parliament, gives us an_opportunity of communi- 
cating in their room.” Many interesting historical 
details as to the authorship of the debates are col- 
lected by the writer of the autobiography, and seve- 
tal misstatements are corrected as to the part 
taken by Dr. Johnson in the work. He was the 
sole composer of the debates in the years or ses- 
sions 1740-1-2 and 3. He did not write any of the 
earlier debates, as is affirmed by Mr. Croker, these 
being contributed by Guthrie. The anecdote is 
related of Johnson’s interview with Nichols, whom 
he sent for a few days before his death, and referring 
to these debates, he solemnly declared that they 
were the only part of his writings that gave him 
anycompunction, but that, at the time of his writing 
them, he did not think he was imposing on the 
world. It will be remembered that the conscien- 
tious moralist ceased to write the debates on finding 
that many persons believed them to be genuine, 
saying, ‘“‘ he would not be accessory to the propa- 
gation of a falsehood.” Shortly after Johnson’s 
death, his debates were collected and arranged as 
asupplement to the edition of his works then re- 
cently issued by the London booksellers. They were 
published in 1787 by Stockdale, in Piccadilly, with 
a preface by Chalmers, the author of ‘ Caledonia.’ 
Mr. Wright has pointed out the imperfections of 
this work, which does not contain several of his 
best compositions, including the debate on Mr. 
Sandys’ motion for the removal of Sir Robert 
Walpole, on the 13th February, 1741. Mr. Wright’s 
researches were unfortunately unknown to the 
editor of Johnson’s works published by Pickering, 
and Talboys and Wheeler, in 1825, the tenth and 
eleventh volume of which are reprints of Stockdale’s 
edition of the debates. We strongly support the 
wish expressed by Sylvanus Urban, that the 
debates may be included in the collection of John- 
son’s works, now editing by Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, in the series of the British Classics. 


To CorresponpENts.—T, K.; W, B. P,; E.B,S.; N.S; 


This day is published, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


LETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, 


Aneluding her Pribate Correspondence with Charles J. 
Collected from the Public Archives and Public Libraries of France and England, 


By MRS. G. P. EVERETT GREEN, 
Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, Pustisner 1x Orprnary To Her Maszsry. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1857. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 


Also now ready, The Second Part, price 10s. 6d., of 


BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


To be completed in a single volume, uniform with “The Peerage,” divided into Four Parts, price 10s, 6d. each. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PustisnErs, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Martzonover Starx. 





APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 





Now ready, in small 4to, on tinted paper, printed and bound in antique fashion, with red edges, 


THE HISTORY AND LIFE OF THE 
REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN TAULER; 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE OF HIS SERMONS. 
(Temp. 1340). 


Translated from the German, with Additional Notices of Tauler’s Life and Times, by SUSANNA WINKW ORTH 
Translator of “Theologia Germanica;” and a Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Now ready, DIVISION V., price 6s, cluth gilt, 


NOLAN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WAR 
AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Embellished with Portraits of Eminent Commanders, engraved by Special ‘Permission from Original Pictures ;_ Views of 
the Seat of War, from Sketches taken on the Spot; Battles by Sea and Land, Maps, Plans, &c., from the most authentic 
Sources. Each Shilling Part contains 40 super-royal octavo pages and 2 Steel Engravings. 

The first five Divisions comprise 1000 Pages and 47 Plates and Maps, price 6s. each, cloth gilt. The Work will be 
completed in Eight Divisions. 





JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD, ann 26, IVY LANE, LONDON, 





CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


DR. A. FLETCHER’S 
GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


Nebo Edition, Rebised by the Author, 


A Sale of 60,000 copies has induced the venerable author to revise, improve, and enlarge the Work. It now comprises 
730 complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, and a Portion of Scripture with appropriate Reflections, being one 
for the Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also, an Appendix, containing a variety of Prayers for particular 
occasions, In 1 Vol, royal quarto, with 26 Engravings, price 28s. cloth gilt, 





M.A. B.; M. B, L.—receiyed. 


JAMES 8, VIRTUE, IVY LANE, anv CITY ROAD, LONDON 
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Messrs, WH. Blackinood & Sons’ Rist 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


An Illustrated Edition of the Course 
of TIME: A Poem. By ROBERT POLLOCK, A.M. 
The Designs by Birket Foster, John Tenniel, and J. R. 
Clayton. Engraved by Edmund Evans, Dalziel Brothers, 
H. N. Woods and Green, In square 80, elegantly bound 
in gilt cloth, 21s. In calf antique, 28s. 6d, 
32s. In morocco, by Hayday, 35s. 


The Course of Time: 2lst Edition. In 
small 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Bothwell: a Poem. By W. E. Aytoun, 
D..L. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and 
THER POEMS. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AY- 
TOUN, D.C.L. Feap. 7s. 6d. 


Jessie Cameron: A Highland Story. 
By the Lady RACHEL BUTLER” In small 8vo, 5s. 


Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. 
Square 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans. 
plete in one volume, large 8vo, 21s. 
6 vols,, small 8vo, 24s. 


The History of Europe, from the Com- 
mencement of the FREN' REVOLUTION, 1789, to 
the BATTLE of WATERLOO. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Lisrary Epirtton, 14 vols, 
8vo, with Portraits, £1010s, Another Edition, 20 vols. 
crown 8vo, £6. PEopue’s Epitr1on, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 
double columns, £2 8s.; Index Volume to ditto, 3s. 


Atlas of Plans of Countries, Battles, 
Sieges, and Sea Fights, Illustrative of the History of 
Europe. 109 Plates coloured. . Demy 4to, £3 3s. 

The Physical Atlas of Natural Phe- 
NOMENA, By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial folio, half-bound 
russia or morocco, £12 12s, 

Atlas of Astronomy. By A. Keith 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. Edited by J. R. HIND. F.R.A.S, 
Printed in colours, 4to, half-bound morocco, £1 1s, 

Works of Samuel Warren, D.C.L. A 
uniform Edition. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 

By S. 


Diary of a late Physician. 
Ten Thousand A-Year. By S. Warren, 


In morocco, 


Com- 
Another Edition in 


WARREN, D.C.L. Complete in 1 vol., 5s. 6d. 
D.C.L. Complete in 2 vols., 9s. 

Now and Then, &c. By S. Warren, 
D.C.L. 4s. 


The Mother’s Legacie. By Elizabeth 
JOCELINE. Edited, from the Edition of 1625, by the 
by Rev. PRINCIPAL LEE. Cloth, gilt edges, 
4s 


The Sketcher. By the Rev. John 
EAGLES, M.A. Crown 8vo; 10s. 6d. 


The Caxtons. By Sir E. Bulwer 
ary Bart, In 1 vol. post 8vo, in a legible type, cloth, 


My N "Novel. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. In 2 vols. post 8vo, in a legible type, cloth, 21s. 


The Poems and Ballads of Schiller, 
translated by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Noctes Ambrosians. 
WILSON. 4vols., with Glossary. 


Lee’s Widowhood. By Licut.- 
. HAMLEY. A new Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, 6s. 
Katie Stewart. A True Story. Second 
Edition, 6s. 


The Quiet Heart. By the Author of 
“ Katie Stewart.” 10s, 6d. 


Zaidee. A Romance. By Mrs. Oli- 
PHANT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens 
of SCOTLAND. Vols. I. to VI. in post 8vo, with Por- 
traits and Historical Vignettes, price 10s, 6d. each. 


The Story of the Cam: 


aign of Sebas- 
TOPOL. By Lieut.-Col. HAE With Coloured 
Illustrations, drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 


Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of 
COMMON LIFE. 2 vols., 11s. 64, 


The Poems of D. M. Moir (Delta). 
With Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols., 1 


By Professor 





45, Grorce Srreet, EprnsurcH ; 37, PATEr- 
NOsTER Row, Lonpon. 


== 


NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, in Octavo, price 12s., the Second Edition of 


BOTHWELL; 


By WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 


Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


A POEM. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








JESSIE 


Next week will be published, in Small Octavo, 


CAMERON: 
A HIGHLAND STORY. 
By THE LADY RACHEL BUTLER. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





RACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, 
PART CV., DECEMBER, 1s., contains Two Pages of 
Copperplate Engravings of Mr. Crosley’s Wet Gas Meter, 40 
Wood Engravings, and 28 pages of Quarto letterpress, with 
articles on—Our Unwillingness to Adopt Obvious Improvements 
—Gas Meter—Mechanical Notes from America,—Engineering and 
Building in Buenos Ayres and Monte Video— What an American 
Locomotive is like k—Dewar’s Universal 
Jointed Shaft—Robertson’s Grooved Surface Frictional Gearing— 
Johnson’s Lubricating Mechanism—Cottrill’s Washing Machine 
—Johnson’s Governor—Maclean's Preparation of Woven Goods 
—Bailey’s Medal Fastener—Ramsay’s Lubricating Cup—Page’s 
Text Book of Geology—Cure of Potatoe Blight—Wedge Chair 
for Railways—Spiral Plate Steam Boiler—Centering Instrument 
for Axles—Steam as an Agent in everyday life—Telescopic Blind 
Rollers—Industrial Pursuits in Madeira—Kennedy’s Water 
Meter—Steam Engines in U.S. Cotton Mills—Lord Palmerston on 
Education—Crystal Palace Railway —Collapsable Core Bar for 
Founders—Yarn Winding Machine of Uniform action—Robert- 
son's Bleaching System—Deodorising Powder — Photographic 
Engraving and Printing—Flounced Dress Weaving—Growth and 
Application of Castor Oil—Asphalte Copings for Buildings—Gas 
in Buenos Ayres—Ciltheroe Water Works—Elongating Tube 
Pressure Gauge— Atlantic Telegraph—Submarine Surveying 
Apparatus— Prevention of Boiler Incrustations—Caird’s Balance 
Direct Action Engines—Recent Patent Law Cases—List of all 

New Patents. 

London: Hebert, 88, Cheapside. Editor’s Office (Office for 
Patents), 47, Lincoin’s Inn Fields. 








“In a book for railway reading the first condition is that it 
should be so short as not to require more than the average length 
of a journey by rail to get through. A large clear type is an 
essential qualification for a book intended to be read while we are 
in motion, and cheapness and portability are attributes of equal 
importance.”—Litrrary Gazxrrte, Nov. 22. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY, 
PRESENTS, BOOK HAWKERS, &c. 
MUSING LIBRARY.—The marked success 
which has attended this Series has encouraged the Pro- 
prietors to issue NEW and CHEAPER Editions of many of the 
Volumes. The following are now ready, and will be found to 
fulfil the conditions mentioned in the above extract. The Tales 
are of different lengths, so as to suit railway trips, whether long 
or short ; while the paper, type, and illustrations, are such as to 
render the books not only perfectly readable on the journey but 
worthy of preservation afterwards. They may also be had in 
cloth for presents at 6d. extra, or full gilt with gilt edges ls. extra. 
CONSCIENCE’S LION OF FLANDERS, 2s. 
” WAR OF THE PEASANTS. 2s. 
” MISER, &c. 2s. 
od TALES OF FLANDERS. 2s. 
is CURSE OF THE VILLAGE. 2s. 
TALES OF THE CITY AND THE PLAIN. 1s. 6d. 
SEA STORIES; TALES OF STARTLING ADVENTURE, 
PERIL, AND ESCAPE. 2s. 
GERARD’S LION KILLER. 2s. 
ROMANTIC TALES OF SPAIN. Is. 6d. 
TALES OF PARIS AND ITS STREETS. 2s. 
ROMANTIC TALES OF FRANCE. 2s. 
TALES OF GREAT MEN. 2s. 
LEGENDS OF MOUNT LEINSTER. 
MANZONI'S BETROTHED, 2s. 
MRS. HALL’S POPULAR TALES. 23s. 
TALES OF HUMOUR. 2s. 
TALES OF THE NETHERLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
JEAN PAUL CHOPPART; THE ADVENTURES OF A 
RUNAWAY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The following are just ready. 
AMUSING POETRY; Edited by SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esq. 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
— a HOME AND ABROAD. By MISS PARDOE, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 
THE “ THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS;” A Companion to the 
far-famed Arabian Nights. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt, 4s. 
THE DEMON OF GOLD; A Tale of the Day. By H. CON- 
SCIENCE. 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
t and Co., 13, King William Street, Strand; West End 
pepe a Marchal, 21, Edgeware Road : and sold at every Railway. 


Is. 6d. 








On the 1st of January will be published’ the First Volume of 
a Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 


Works of Wr. Thos. Carlale, 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
HISTORY, will be the First Work issued, and will ne 
complete in Two Volumes. 


It. 


On the 1st of January will be published, a Cheap and 
Uniform Edition of the 


Hovels of Mr. Chas. Reber, 


Handsomely z rinted in-crown 8vo. Each Volume will 
contain Eight Tlustrationis by H. K. Browne, | 


HARRY LORREQUER will be the 
First Work issued. Price 4s. cloth. 


Ilr. 


TWELVE MONTES WITH THE 
BASHI BAZOUKS,. EDWARD MONEY, Lieut. 
Colonel in the Teta ttoman Army, and late: Captain 
in the Bashi Bazouks. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 

[On Monday. 
Iv. 


CLOVER COTTAGE; or, I Can’t Get 
IN. A Novelette. By the Author of “The Falcon 
Family,” &c, With Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

[This Day, 





CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 
1857, will contain the Commencement of a New Work, by 
2 Ve MELVILLE, entitled the INTERPRETER, aTale 
Already published, by the same Author, 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
DIGBY GRAND. Two Volumes. 18s, 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. 15s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. have 

the pleasure to announce that they. have made a 

ments for the publication, on the arrival of each Mail from India, 

ofa FORTNIGHTLY NEWSPAPER, containing the news from 
India, China, and the Eastern Settlements. 

On the arrival of the Overland Mail expected early in January 
next, will be published the first number of THE HOMEWARD 
MAIL, FROM INDIA, CHINA, AND THE EAST; and its pub- 
lication will be continued Fortnightly on the arrival of every sub- 
sequent Mail. 

The Homeward Mail, from India, China, and the East,” will 
be a compendium of intelligence, arranged with especial reference 
to the requirements of all classes in this country interested in 
India, China, and our various Eastern Settlements. It will con- 
tain an ample resume of the news received by each Mail; Leading 
Articles * be ee likely to interest its readers ; Original Commnt- 
; the Spirit of the Indian Press; the 
General creme of the Indian Governments; Lists of Appoint- 
ments, Promotions, and Casualtiesin the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices of the Hon. East India Company, and of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in the East; the Arrival and Departure of Passengers by 
the Overland Route and via the Cape of Good Hope ; Commercial, 
Shipping, and Domestic Intelligence ; together with Home News 
— to Eastern Affairs, and Reviews of Books on Indian 

‘opics. 

Witha view of rendering “The Homeward Mail” as accept- 
able as possible to the community for which it will be compiled, 
Messrs. SuitH, Etpen, and Co. have secured the services of a 
Gentleman of Literary experience both in India and in England, 
under whose superintendence the journal will be produced. 

The Subscription to“‘ The Homeward Mail” will be Eighteen 
Shillings per annum, payable in Advance. 

Subscribers’ names will bé received by Messrs. Sxirx, Expzs, 
and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
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. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalls 3s., 
‘Area 2s., Gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 
Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 
without any extra charge. The Morning Representations take 
place every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o'clock. 
* 
HRISTMAS SONG.—“ The GOOD RHEIN 
C WINE,” composed by J. GRAY. Price 2s.6d. A powerful 
and telling Song, with gorgeously illustrated title by Ramage, 
yocal Chorus and Score for an Orchestra. 
“The Concert or Festival is never complete without ‘The 
Rhein Wine.’” 
Chappell, New Bond Street, and Williams, Paternoster Row. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
IET 


8 YT. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EsTaBiisHeD 1834. 

This isa purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £250,000, invested in Government and Real Secu- 
rities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
Premiums, and ail belonging to the Members. The Assurances in 
forceare £1,250,000, and the Income upwards of £50,000 per 
annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past Year, and the 
General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 
3ist December last, will be given on a written or personal appli- 
cation. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Friends of the Society, and the general Public are respect- 
fully advised that any Assuranccs effected within the present 
year, will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621 ,437. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 

All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when due. 

The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have no mutual 
liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 

Seven Years’ Prorirs will be distributed in 1859, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 

Forus oF Proposit and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company’s Office, 

No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBU RY, LONDON. 

PresipeNt—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuarnman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Depury-CHAIRMAN. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 
ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soticiror, 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Pauysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secrerary. 
Bankers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
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THE EAGLE AND PALLADIUM 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Capt.Chas. J. Bosanquet, R.N. Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 

Directors. 
Cuartes Tuomas Horcomee, Esq., Chairman. 

Ricuarp Harman Luoyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W.G.Ouseley, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 

M Philip Rose, Esq. 

Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 


Lord Bateman. 


-P. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq. 

William AugustusGuy,M.D. | Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 

Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young,Bart. 

Avprrorns—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 

M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 
Acruany anp Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 
Five Hundred. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
ate quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less 20 per cent. only) 
is distributed amongst the Assured. 

@ Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 
lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more than 
33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 
All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 
recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
» from Income Tax, a8 respects so much of their income as 
they may devote to Assurances on Lives. J 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
Spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, of to any of the Company’s Agents, 


GcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 
AccumvuLatep Funps. 
ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Annvuat Revenvz. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Existing AssuRANCES. 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 
At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£1100, effectedat ist March, 1882, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
the sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 
payment, or app'ied in reduction of the future premiums. 
Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
Assured. 
Policies effected before Ist March next will receive Six Years’ 
Additions at the Division of Surplus in 1862. 
Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of 
Surplus, and all information, may be had on application at the 


Head Office, or Agencies. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26,58T, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Palliament. 
‘TRUSTEES. 

Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C.,M.P. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

John Campbell Renton, Esq. 

William Wilberforce, Esq. 

LORD VISCOUNT TORRINGTON, Chairman. 








By the Deed of Settlement of the Company (registered in terms 
of the Act,7 & 8 Vict. c. 110) p) indisp ility is made 
binding upon the Company, and is guaranteed to every Policy 
Holder. 

A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the premiums of 
all policies of five years’ standing, and those assured on or before 
the 31st instant, will participate in profits one year earlier than 
those assured after that date. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 

Persons desirous of being Assured, may address the Manager, 
or any of the Agents of the Company, giving name, address, pro- 
fession or occupation, and age next birthday : and they will be 
informed of the amount of the required Premium, and what 
further steps are necessary to enable the Company to issue a 
Policy. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq, Chairman. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


ApvanTaces—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mourvat 
Sysrem. ; 

THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force upwards of 7,200. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to £1,500,000. Income upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 

The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


ANNvAL Premium to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 


























Age.| Premium. || Age. Premium. Age. | Premium. 
sé 4 £s. d £8. d. 

15 110 8 |} 25 1 19 0 35 2 1011 

2} 17 i} 30] 2 43 ! 40 |] 2 19 9 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
GiFts OF FRIENDSHIP AND AFFEC- 


TION.—The almost insuperable difficulty so frequently ex- 
perienced in the selection of an appropriate article for presenta- 
tion which will fully conyey in an acceptable, attractive, and use- 
ful form the — intention of the giver, and at the same time 
merit the appreciation and regard of the reeipient, is now entirely 
peep an inspection of the varied attractive M. 





ANUFAC- 

played in the show rooms of Mr. MECHI’S 
establishments, 112, Regent Street, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, 
and at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, consisting of the newest 
and choicest patterns in ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing cases, 
workboxes, writing desks, dressing and carriage bags, inkstands, 
bagatelle tables, caskets, tazzas, French bronzes, and bijoux of 
the newest and most novel description. The papier maché de- 
partment presents a large variety of the most beautiful designs 
in work tables, chess tables, desks, blotting cases, inkstands, tea 
trays, pole screens, teapoys, envelope cases, multiformias, cabinets, 
tea chests and caddies, jewel boxes, &c.; table and small cutlery of 
every description. 


*,* Same prices charged at all the establishments. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e¢ STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements, charges no 
Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
— Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THE Rorat Launpny, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 








URE OF CHRONIC COUGH BY DR. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
[From Mr. J. SMEDLEY, Bookseller, Sleaford, Oct. 22.) 

“ Gentlemen,—I can speak with confidence, particularly of the 
Pulmonic Wafers, with which I have been not only relieved, but 
cured, of a Chronic Winter Cough. Hundreds of Boxes I have 
sold, and still the sale is as great as ever. 

Signed, “ J. SMEDLEY.” 
THEY HAVE A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per Box. Sold by all Chemists. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Per- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma, coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, Is. 1§d:,and Tins 2s. 90., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 











Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
PEERLESS REMEDIES FOR THE CURE OF 
SCURVY.—Henry Vaughan, of Portsea, respectfully and grate- 
fully informs Professor Holloway that he was suffering for many 
years with inveterate scurvy ; yellow spots appeared on the 
face and hands, accompanied with distressing languor, weakness 
of the legs, fetid breath; days without hope, nights without 
sleep ; the distemper only aggravated by medical advice ; when 
providentially he was induced to obtain Professor Holloway’s 
medicines, by the aid of which he miraculously regained health 
and strength in a very short time. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World;at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 





Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
. 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 





The Funds or Property of the Company as at 3ist D 
invested 


in Government and other appr 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WatERLoo Pracr, Patt Matt, Loyron. 


ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


ber, 1855, 
oved Securities. 








CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Séoretary. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. : 
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THE 


ALEXANDRE | 
HARMONIUM |{ 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(THE Six GurnEA Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
AtEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Sc. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 


om @ tthe a, 


-~ tata ° dae tiie) ke 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 





Messrs, CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRBE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
‘ Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas, 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Foti Descriptive Lists or HarmMoniums, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


London: Printed fgr Loyell Reevegof Wet Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards. No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
~ “ by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardep.—Sarurpar, December 13, 1856. 











